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Will Parliament Guard Liberty? 


T.; of our journalistic and political Bourbons 
who have maintained all along that the country 
would never be able to survive without Section 98 of 
the Criminal Code, or at least nine provincial padlock 
laws to replace it, are already proclaiming with en- 
thusiasm that they have been proved to be right by 
the action of the present Government in amending 
Defence Regulations 39, 39A, and 58 in such a man- 
ner as to make them apply to actions intended or 
likely to cause disaffection, ete., which are performed 
by a society or organization and not by an individual. 
The amendment provides that when such acts are 
proved, each officer or person acting or representing 
himself to be acting as an officer of the society shall 
be deemed guilty of the offence unless he can prove 
that it took place without his knowledge or consent. 
This is entirely reasonable and proper, and the only 
resemblance to Section 98 lies:in the provision that 
when a society has been found guilty 6& such an act 
it may be declared an illegal organization, ii which 
case those who continue to be officers or members 
of it become guilty of an offence against the 
Regulations. 

There is just one respect in which this last pro- 
vision is so broad as to be open to criticism. Not only 
the members of such a society are guilty, but also 
anyone “who advocates or defends the acts, principles 
or policies of such illegal organization.” This is 
going to give the courts some difficulty. How many 
of “the acts, principles or policies” of the society 
must one advocate or defend in order to become 
guilty? If the Crown must prove that one has advo- 
cated all of them, it is going to have considerable 
trouble; if it has only to prove that one has advocated 
one or two of them, it is going to have no trouble at 
all, but the accused person is going to have a great 
deal. If, for example, a Quebec court should declare 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to be an illegal organization, 
which is extremely likely, is it to be unlawful for 
anybody in Ontario or British Columbia to defend 
any single principle which is maintained by that in- 
teresting society? If it is, we foresee a lot of trouble. 

The definition of the offences against which these 
Regulations provide still seems to us to be danger- 
ously broad, and to leave a vast number of really 
innocent and harmless persons at the mercy of the 
prosecuting authorities. The courts have very little 
discretion in the matter, beyond that which has al- 
ready been exercised by a court in Halifax in finding 
an obviously well-intentioned university professor 
guilty, but imposing a nominal fine of one dollar. If 
the court is satisfied that the accused has made a 
statement “likely to prejudice recruiting,” or “likely 
to be prejudicial to the efficient prosecution of the 
war,” it has no option but to convict. It makes no 
difference that the accused did not think that his 
utterance was likely to do these things. It makes no 
difference that he was drunk, or that he was violently 
provoked, or that he disapproves of war as a matter 
of religious conviction. We should like to have a 
decision on the point whether, under these regula- 
tions, a father has the right to endeavor to dissuade 
his son from enlisting; we do not quite see how he 
could do this without “making statements likely to 
prejudice recruiting.” 


Our Rulers at Work 


HE Minister of Finance spoke in Montreal on 

Wednesday of last week to inaugurate the War 
Loan Campaign. He returned to Ottawa to transact 
some departmental business and get a little sleep. He 
had hoped to fly to Toronto the following day, and 
thereby save enough time to get a little rest before 
the Toronto dinner organized for the same purpose. 
But landing conditions were reported impossible, and 
he was compelled to motor from Ottawa to Toronto 
over roads which new-fallen snow had made ex- 
tremely precarious. Arrived in this city, he had 
barely time for some short conversations with local 
politicians and officials, and to assume the prescribed 
costume for a formal dinner. He then stood with 
Mr. Hepburn in a reception room to receive some 
five or six hundred guests, all individually presented ; 
and so alert was he at this time that he was able to 
greet one of the guests, whom he had not seen for 


' some ten or twelve years, with a prompt reference to 
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the occasion when they had last met. His speech at 
the dinner, while partly, as was natural, a repetition 
of his Montreal remarks, had much well-chosen new 
material, and was delivered with vigor and a great 
deal of personal magnetism. He returned to Ottawa 
on the night train. 

Col. Ralston is a man who served his country in 
France during several arduous years of the late war, 
and whose health a few years ago was such that he 
gave up the strenuous life of politics for the much 
easier and more profitable one of corporation law. He 
has returned to politics from no motive what- 
ever except the knowledge that he can be of great use 
to his country in its sew emvizency: and he 1s 
putting all the energy and all the intellectual power 
that he has into what is unquestionably one of the 
most difficult tasks in the whole business of war-time 
government. It is cases like this which make one 
resent the far too popular habit of looking upon poli- 
ticians as being useless parasites in comparison with 
business men. Col. Ralston, like his predecessor, Mr. 
Dunning, is an excellent business man who happens 
also to be good at the much more difficult business of 
politics. He gets less money and probably less grati- 
tude out of politics than he would out of business, but 
he knows that what he can do for his country in 
business is nothing compared with what he can do for 
it in politics. 


Daggers Unsheathed 


HE spectacle of the Premier of Ontario, the 

Finance Minister of the Dominion, and the 
Conservative leader in the Senate, all fraternizing 
most amiably for the promotion of the Dominion 
War Loan at a great banquet in the Royal York 
Hotel, was full of interest, which was greatly en- 
hanced by the occasional glimpse of the imperfectly 
sheathed claw under the velvet fur, the gleaming 
dagger lurking beneath the silken robe. 

Mr. Hepburn and Col. Ralston gave every evid- 
ence of a considerable amount of mutual friendly 
feeling, which there is no reason to suppose was 
other than genuine; but Col. Ralston must at times 
feel that his task would be easier if his chief and 
the chief of the Ontario government could only 
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o reason for the delay in the prosecution of the 
war has become apparent. Hitler doesn’t know 
which way to turn on somebody. 
* 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree 
Except when that’s in front of me 
As down the hill I start to ski. 
Old Crippled Manuscript 
e 

New York is going to have an evening newspaper 
which will be printed in color. Probably its sponsors 
feel that in these days of biased news they might 
just as well make the color obvious. 

2 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you start to tell your assembled guests your views on 
the progress of the war their eyes will brighten and 
they’ll listen with bated breath. 

~ 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN COLD TO PROTESTS 
FROM RUSSIA 
Headline. 

We suggest that Russia protest again in the 

summer 
. 

The British have cancelled the leaves of its expedi- 
tionary force i France, but we won't believe the 
situation is real desperate until we hear that the 
American radio s stems have recalled their war com- 
mentators. 


learn to love one another a little better. But Mr 
Meighen, for several years a constant object of Mr. 
Hepburn’s vituperation and the destined victim of 
a fishing expedition by the premier’s friend Mr 
Slaght which failed not because of any scruples on 
Mr. Slaght’s part but because there were no fish to 
be caught, was the person who really thoroughly 
enjoyed the occasion. 

With Col. Ralston newly returned to a Govern 
ment which has long been ardently favorable to the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project, and with Mr. Hep- 
burn quite recently converted to the same belief as 
a result of the power shortage with which he has 
tiavaged id* gonfrout Ontariu, Mir. Beeighen a: 
his dagger into the bosom of both his fellow speakers 
and turned it round in the wound. He said no word 
of the River St. Lawrence; but he reminded them 
that they were both there to ensure the concentration 
of all Canada’s economic effort and energy upon the 
one task of winning the war, and he implored them 
not to allow any part of that energy and effort to be 
diverted to other purposes. 


Defending Canada 


HE Canadian Press is not supplying any very 

large amount of news from Timmins concerning 
the case of the Crown against Charles Millard of 
Oshawa under the Defence of Canada Regulations. 
We do not suppose Mr. Millard needs any support 
from us, since he is the Canadian organizer for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which is by no 
means a helpless and downtrodden association of 
members of the depressed classes. Nevertheless we 
should like to know more about why it was necessary 
last week to remand for one week more the hearing 
of a case arising out of a speech made as far back as 
November 26. 

We should like to be assured also that the Crown 
has something more important to allege against Mr. 
Millard than the utterances cited in the Canadian 
Press despatch, which says that Mr. Millard told a 
Timmins meeting that “men are joining the army 
because that is the only way they can be sure of eat- 
ing regularly,” and that “‘we should have democracy 
here in Canada before we go to Europe to defend 
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Spring doesn’t come for several months yet, but 
reports from Holland and Switzerland would seem 
to indicate that Germany intends rushing the season. 

e 

It has become apparent that the cosmic forces take 
no sides in the human drama. Earthquakes never 
occur where they would do the most good. 

= 

If we needed a final proof of how unthinkingly 
men go to war, it is provided in the recent statement 
that women will have still more freedom after the 
conclusion of this conflict. 

s 

Canadian ski-ers have offered to form a regiment 
for active service, but we doubt if the government 
will accept the offer. The guiding principle of mod 
ern warfare is to keep down the casualties 

* 

Those people who said there would be surprises 
in this war are being justified. A British censor 
has resigned because he had nothing to do 

7 

The quintuplets are not going to the New York 
World’s Fair, but there is nothing to prevent the 
latter if it wishes to get out of the red from removing 
to Callander 

* 

Esther says that she has finally decided to wait 
until the four-hour long “Gone With the Wind” comes 
to her neighborhood theatre. She says she would 
hate to be done out of the second feature 


By JOHN R. BALDWIN 
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THE APPOINTMENT of James H. R. Cromwell, 
amateur in politics, economics and sport, as 
American minister to Canada has created quite 
a flurry in social and political Ottawa. Mr. 
Cromwell's romantic personality and the fact 
that his wife is the former Doris Duke, the 
tobacco heiress, contribute a touch of piquancy 
to the appointment which is not, however, with- 
out a North American importance in view of 
the war-time relations between the United States 
and Canada and the negotiations in progress 
concerning the St. Lawrence Waterway. Above, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cromwell and the American Lega- 
tion building in Ottawa. 


democracy.” 

As regards the first of these statement 
Crown is surely not prepared to maintain th 
is nobody in Canada who is not sure of 
larly; and if there are such people, and the) 
the male sex and the appropriate age and are in good 
physical condition, we should think that they are very 
likely to apply for admission to the army, and that 
the desire to eat regularly would be at least one of the 
determining factors 

And as for democracy in Canada, the best way of 
proving to Mr. Millard and to those who are likely 
to be influenced by him that we have enough de 
mocracy in Canada to justify us in going to Europe 
to defend democracy there would surely be to allow 
as much freedom as possible for the criticism of 
Government actions and policies by those who do not 
altogether approve of them. If the C.1.0. does not 
approve of Canadian participation in the war, neither 
do the French Canadian Nationalists, who hate the 
C.I.O. just as much as the C.I.0O. hates them. We 
think it would be an excellent idea to let them both 
express themselves as freely as they like, short of 
starting up actual sedition, in order that they may 
the more speedily realize what kind of society their 
attitude is getting them into. 

There are particular reasons why men who are 
engaged in the task of organizing labor unions 
should not be singled out for prosecution under the 
Defence of Canada Regulations, unless their offence 
is very plain and very serious. Labor is apt to con 
clude that such prosecutions are motivated quite as 
much by the desire to hamper its organization efforts 
as by the desire to defend Canada and to defeat 
Germany. Whether we admire or dislike the C.1.0 
type of organization and methods of promoting the 
supposed interests of its members, the fact remains 
that it is apparently, in spite of Mr. Hepburn and 
Mr. Conant, an entirely lawful organization in 
Canada; and little as the A. F. of L. unions love the 
C.I.C., we fancy they are likely to feel that the 
weapons used, or appearing to be used, to defeat its 
organization projects may eventually be used against 
their own 


Reporting Public Men 


W* HAVE had occasion to comment several times 
recently upon the inadequacy of the reporting 
in Canadian newspapers of the utterances of public 
men. Premier Mitchell Hepburn registered a specific 
complaint, though in a very mild and amiable man- 
ner, at the War Loan dinner in Toronto last week 
When a man attains the rank of a prominent politi- 
cian in Canada it is a fairly safe assumption that 
he is either something of a wit, or something of an 
orator, or something of a statesman; and when his 
utterances are rewritten for him by a reporter who 
is neither a wit nor an orator nor a statesman, the 
consequences are seldom entirely beneficial. We have 
no faith whatever in the doctrine sedulously pro- 
pagated by a large part of the daily press, that 
reporters always improve the utterances of politi- 
clans. 

Mr. Hepburn, concerning whom we are always 
in doubt as to whether he has only two of the above 
characteristics or all three, made a remark in the 
legislature on Wednesday which was quite definitely 

(Continued on Page Three 
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BY E. A. HAVELOCK 


HE wars for which generals make their plans, it is 
4 igen said, are never the ones they are going to 
fight, but always the ones they have already fought. 
This was certainly true in the last war, when science 
and industry had put into the hands of the general staffs 
new techniques and new methods which they stubbornly 
refused to use. Even on the German side, no one had 
thought of*organizing the nation’s economic front, until 
Rathenau walked into the war office and offered to do 
it. He performed for his country much the same ser- 
vices that Lloyd George performed for England. Lloyd 
George remains an honored veteran of the House of 
Commons, but a Nazi gunman later shot Rathenau dead 
because he was a Jew; the fact forms a sorrowful com- 
mentary upon the tragic self-destruction of Germany. 

Whether our present generals are fighting the war of 
today will be finally revealed only to the historian of 
the future. Signs are not wanting that perhaps they 
are, and that this is why the war seems so strange. The 
minds of the military men, or perhaps of the statesmen 
who control them, have for once proved to be in advance 
of that public opinion, which in all countries expected 
the billy-goat tactics prevailing on the Western front 
right up to November 1918. The use of the economic 
weapon, and of propaganda, and the search for vulner- 
able areas in northern and south-eastern Europe, all of 
them recall lessons which were learnt slowly and pain 
fully in the last war, and then only partially applied 

Meanwhile, behind the protection of the Maginot line 
and the British Navy, the home front has found leisure 
to debate the problems of peace-making. This early dis- 
cussion of peace aims, in a war which scarcely seems 


to have started, is another sign of our advance. Rue- 
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The Exhibition of Contemporary British Art at 
the Art Gallery of Toronto which has come from 
the New York World's Fair, is described by 
Graham McInnes in his article on page 6 of this 
issue as “by any standard the most important 
showing of its kind that has been seen in this 
country.” On this page are reproduced some of 
the outstanding works in the collection. TOP, 
LEFT: “The Gutter”, by William Roberts. TOP, 
RIGHT: “Lady in Eastern Dress”, by Augustus 
John. MIDDLE, LEFT: ‘The Red Shawl", by the 
late Sir William Orpen, R.A. MIDDLE, RIGHT: 
“The Deserted Sheep-Pen”, by John Nash. 
LOWER, LEFT: ‘First Communion”, by Sir Wil- 
liam Nicholson. LOWER, RIGHT: “Galway”, by 
Augustus John. 
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( ra s 1 ne i ption 
that th nilit 1 i st f 1916-18 presented the 
real Germany imenable yn to Draconian methods 
They were profound n error For a time they had 
the power in effect t if rr the German people 

and the formulas prescribed ilminated in the 
occupation of the Ruhr, were precisely those calculated 
to work against the social democratic forces inherent at 
that time in the German state But now, at last, a recog 
nition of this fact has penetrated our consciousness pre 

cisely at the time when recognition is no longer relevant 
For in the meantime the social tendencies, which we 
could do no more than cripple in 1919, Hitler has de 

stroyed, and we can no more recreate them overnight 
by goodwill than we could destroy them overnight in 
1919 The destruction has been precise ind definite 

The free election by secret ballot, the whole apparatus 
of law, trial by one’s peers in civil courts, habeas 
corpus, civic control of polic: the trade unions, the 


working class parties, the freedom of press and assem- 
bly, have gone from Germany as utterly as if they had 








en there This new condition has not lasted 
ong, but just long enough to accustom the German 

the absence of these things, and to drill them 
ept a very different way of life. 

r, the Nazi tyranny has been too realistic te 
est mntent th the mere destruction of institutions, 
nportant thou this is. As institutions, they could be 
S it t r effective working depends on men 

ind where now are they? It is not after 

t mass of the people who actually energize the 

mocratic machinery The run of men lack the wills 

ind the skills to organize, deliberate, adjudicate. Their 

ul iva in favorable circumstances, to prevent 

tyranny over themselves, by electing to power those wh 

\ rule in their name But those both willing and com- 

nt i ind in a fr government hav: 

! ! stematically rooted out of the socia 

1 If icky, they ar xiles and outlawed, and 

ild be restored But the ist majority of such have 

tort ul { vill be irreplaceabl 

! i t gener Hitler in fact-——-thoug! 

is been camouflaged under the totalitarian 

is been for several vears conducting a ruthless 

his own countr ising proscription and 

1ughter stematically to alter the character of his 

t iis horrible methods are bound to 

ffective mplete lists of missing and executed 

shed, but they are now counted not in 

ns but hundreds of thousands, drawn from al valks 
f f but especially from the educated 

4 country may be ible to survive the unselective 

osses of foreign irfare for some time without suffer 

ng irreparable damage to its social mechanism; but it 

innot ’ this selective slaughter without moral ex 

1ustion The state of Italy in antiquity, at the time 

vhen Augustus assumed power! s comparable The 

int is that such experiences drain the juices out of a 


ymmunity ing a mass which is flaccid and wholls 





pass in its re s. A people in this condition are 
robably incapable of free self government They need 
the equivalent of an Augustus, if only to recuperate 
some form of government, that is, which will end the 
selective destruction of the best minds and hearts in the 
stats ind allow time for fresh minorities to be born and 
grow up and exercise their creative energies. It will be 
1 slow process, for people only recuperate from effec 


tive tyrannies slowly and painfully 


Yet the debate on peace aims proceeds blandly as 
though these terrific facts were not facts at all—as 
though they had never happened On the one hand 
stand the diehards, arguing, as a recent writer has 


argued in the London Daily Telegraph, that it is the old 
Prussia of Bismarck we now confront—that “pike in a 
pond.” Would that it were! Would that we had even 


Bismarck’s Germany to deal with! On the other stand 
the idealists—or the realists, as they prefer to call them- 
selves—who having read the lesson of Versailles would 
now apply it in some formula like a Federation of free 
European peoples. The largest people in Europe are 
the Germans. They are not now free, and it is improb- 
able that they are at present capable of freedom. Will 
they within two decades be capable of functioning as 
partners in free political agreements with their neigh- 
bours? The hatreds engendered by the Nazis will burn 
in just but severe retribution against them, long after 
the present debate over peace aims is forgotten. Such 
is the unrelenting justice of history. The evil that men 
do will live after them, and the only prudent and real- 
istic course to follow is one that accepts that evil, in- 
stead of pretending it is not there, and which having 
accepted it will then try to mitigate it 

On what line can such mitigation proceed? It will 
be impossible to say until much more thinking has been 
done on the subject than we are at present willing to 
undertake, and the following are merely tentative sug- 


gestions. 


How to Treat Germany 


(1) Starvation and unemployment will only make the 
(german people worse, no better, and make them once 
more dangerous to their neighbors. Hence if victory is 
complete, the Germany economy must be left intact 
(including merchant marine), and assisted by immediate 
trade and raw material agreements, and by capital. The 
German people must be kept at work. So far federation 
will have to go, but it will be economic rather than 
political 

(2) The Nazi internal economic administration will 
probably be found to be effective, and sound, and any 
ittempt to alter it in the supposed interests of ‘“demo- 
cracy” will only restore old fashioned plutocracy (which 
the German people do not want,) and will throw vast 
numbers out of work 

3) Only a political amnesty within Germany will con- 
serve what moral forces she has left, and in all proba- 
bility that amnesty will have to be enforced by an out- 
side authority, which can scarcely mean anything but 
illied authority. It is to be hoped that the allies will be 
joined by neutrals, but neutrals will not want the job, 
ind the allies themselves may refuse it in that form, 
preferring to suffer continued decima‘ion within Ger- 
many rather than assume responsibilit, for stopping it 

(4) The Poles and Czechs and per aps other peoples 
od, torture for tor 
uthority is willing 


can be expected to exact blood for b 
ture, unless, again, some external 
to pay the part of an Augustus 





(5) A democratic government within Germany itself 
will be for a long time unworkable. There will have to 
be a gradual reorganization of trade unions—in an 
industrial state, these are probably the ultimate founda- 
tion of other freedoms—but the organization of political 
parties in Germany will at present only engender fresh 
civil war. 

(6) While, as suggested, the outline of the Nazi econ- 
omic structure will probably have to survive intact, the 
Nazi concept of state law and its application in the pre- 
sent police system and courts must be destroyed with 
the same thoroughness which created it. And if the 
present German police and judiciary are incapable of ad- 





PRAIRIE WIND 


ws their rumps to the wind the lean cows stand, 
While the stinging ruin sweeps over the land. 
“Dust to dust!” the singing wind cries, 

And under its burden my new crop dies 


My eyes are red, though I do not weep. 
I mouth the bitter dust in my sleep. 
For this I work, and sweat and slave; 
To lay my last hope in its grave. 


FLOS JEWELL WILLIAMS 


THE DIFFERENCE 


(PHERE is no difference this blithe morning 
‘Tween yesterday and today. 

The dim fringed poppies still are blowing 
In fields sea-misty and gray 


The west wind overhead in the beeches 
Is the friend of lovers still, 

And the river puts its arm as bluely 
Around the beckoning hill. 


The rose that laughed in the waning twilight 
Laughs with the same delight 

But, pale and sweet as the lilies of Eden 
A little hope died last night 


L. M. MONrGoMERnyY 





ministering civilized and free notions of law, then such 
administration must again be organized and fostered 
somehow from outside. A state surrendered to the pre 
sent Nazi concepts of internal law and justice must in- 
evitably remain an external menace to its neighbors. In 
short, no country in Europe can afford to tolerate a 
tyranny in Germany It is too dangerous to the Euro 
pean order. 
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Parliament and Liberty 


BY JOHN R. BALDWIN 


[° IS a primary duty of Parliament in a democracy to 

maintain and protect the rights of its citizens as 
well as their persons. It is the task of the parliamentary 
Opposition to offer constructive criticism of the meas- 
ures adopted by the Government in fulfilment of this 
duty. Parliament opens at Ottawa on January 25, bring- 
ing a much-needed opportunity for thorough discussion 
of the government’s policies of wartime regulation. It 
is in some ways regrettable that this opportunity was not 
presented more promptly. In Britain, Parliament was 
in session from the outset of the war and had ample 
early occasion to discuss the policies adopted by the 
British Government. However, now that the opportun- 
ity is to be given, there should be a complete review 
of the restrictive regulations put in force in Canada. 
Should this be lacking now it will be far more difficult 
to achieve effective criticism and redress later. 

War is admittedly an emergency which requires a 
government to assume special powers, and while liberty 
is a declared goal of the Allies, to achieve this goal cer- 
tain restrictions upon the actions of the individual, upon 
business and upon normal channels of information may 
be necessary. Because they further the prosecution of 
the war, these restrictions are borne by Canadian citizens 
on the assumption that they will be removed when war 
has ended. It is not a simple task to define exactly 
where the limits shall be set, and we must guard jealous- 
ly against dangerous encroachments, on our freedom. 
The British are already doing this. Canadians might be 
well advised to follow Britain’s example, for the Cana- 
dian Government has, in certain respects, gone farther 
than Britain in the restriction of civil liberties and 
democratic processes in wartime. It is difficult to see 
why this should be necessary in Canada which is much 
more removed from the area of conflict than Britain. 

Not only is undue restriction very dangerous to de- 
mocracy itself; it is likely as well to have an unfortun- 
ate effect on neutral nations and particularly on the 
United States, where is already plenty of evidence that 
the actions of the Canadian Government have aroused 
distrust. One need only refer to articles in Life, the 
New York American, the New York Post, and so on. 
This distrust erects a bar~‘er to any possibility of United 
States participation or act ve assistance in the present 
conflict, for it leads American citizens to believe that 
participation in war means very extensive and needless 
suppression of democratic rights and of business freedom. 


Planned Economy? 


The coming parliamentary session should therefore 
be the occasion of extensive debates which may define 
the balance between a maximum war effort and a mini- 
mum loss of democracy. For one thing, the Govern- 
ment’s extensive regulation of the Canadian economy 
through exchange controls, supply controls, and price 
restrictions needs to be discussed from the standpoint 
of the long-term intentions of the Government. Some 
of this regulation may be permanently beneficial: yet if 
all or most of it is retained when the war has ended, 
Canada will be moving to a new type of planned econ- 
omy. The Government may well at this stage make its 
intentions clear in regard to this planning. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as a major 
public concern established and controlled by the govern- 
ment should have its position in wartime reviewed. The 
Corporation is directed by a manager, under the super- 
vision of a board of governors who are responsible 
through Parliament to the Canadian people for the policy 
and work of the Corporation. Departmentally it comes 
in the sphere of the Ministry of Transport. Since the 
outbreak of war there has been no announced change in 
organization or procedure, yet apparently the board of 
governors, the responsible group, have been disregarded 
and control more or less assumed by the manager and 
the Minister of Transport. If this change is real and 
necessary, there should at least have been an announce- 
ment, discussion in Parliament and a granting of au- 
thority. For that matter, the necessity and desirability 
of the change may well be questioned. 

Censorship of the press demands consideration as 
well. Rumblings of discontent from some of our jour- 
nals over Canada’s censorship have not yet equalled the 
outbursts of British papers. There is, however, good 
‘ause for definition of Canadian policy and for remedy 
of some blatant errors. Is it true that British Admiralty 
Reports, which are carefully reviewed in England before 
their release, are again censored here? And why are 
Canadian dailies and weeklies prevented from carrying 
news which is printed in American journals entering 
Canada freely? 


Civil Liberty 


Civil liberty is another vital organ of democratic life 
which needs constant attention in time of war. In the 
special session of Parliament summoned in September, 
there was no adequate opportunity to criticize the 
Defence of Canada Regulations which had been put in 
force between the outbreak of hostilities and the meeting 
of Parliament. On the other hand in Britain opportunity 
was promptly provided for review of the British regula- 
tions. A British war statute requires that every order- 
in-council dealing with defence regulations be laid before 
Parliament as soon as possible. Parliament then has the 





HON. ALASTAIR BUCHAN, who is a lieutenant in the 
Princess Louise Dragoon Guards. 
—Pboto by Karsb. 


right to annul any order-in-council within 28 days of its 
reception. No such right exists for Canada, nor did 
Mr. Mackenzie King make any gesture of discussing the 
defence regulations with Parliament in September. 

The Canadian regulations were based upon the British 
defence regulations, although the latter were the less 
stringent. Yet as soon as the British rules were laid 
before Parliament in London an outcry arose resulting 
in modifications which have made them considerably 
more moderate than those in force in Canada. 

For example, Article 21 in Canada gives the Minister 
of Justice the right to override the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Magna Carta. The Minister in the interest of 
public safety may imprison any person or restrict his 
communications with others or his business. No protec- 
tion against unfair action is guaranteed to the individual. 
So questionable is this authority that at Ottawa the 
special interdepartmental committee which drafted our 
defence regulations failed to agree upon its insertion. 
Some of them felt it an unnecessary interference with 
the liberty of the subject and apparently all admitted 
that the Government should consider carefully its in- 
clusion in the regulations. While this advice was ten- 
dered to the Government no evidence has been revealed 
that its inclusion was seriously questioned by the Govern- 
ment. Certainly no one outside the Government was 
given any opportunity for effective protest. The British 
equivalent of this article has been modified to apply only 
to persons of hostile origin or association, and to restrict 
the possibility of imprisonment without trial. 

The British counterpart of Canadian articles 39 and 
39A also has been made less severe. These articles deal 
with the spread of information, printed or verbal. In 
Canada, information which might cause disaffection or 
interfere with recruiting or the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or our friendly relations with other powers 
is banned. 


Penalties Are Harsh 


Penalties for infraction of the regulations in Canada 
are harsher than in Britain. Has there been careful 
examination of the necessity for this? Then, too, are we 
to be allowed no free criticism of neutral foreign 
powers? Such criticism might well be said, under 
Article 39, to endanger our friendly relations with these 
powers, yet complete silence may be still more dangerous 
to ourselves. Are we, for example, to have no right to 
criticize Japan or the U.S.S.R.? 

Articles 39 and 39A must remain very broad and 
liberality or illiberality will come in the interpretation 
placed upon them by prosecutors and jurists. Yet open 
review could lead to an improvement in phrasing and 
remove some of the dangers of harshness and illiberality. 
This at least happened in England. Changes might 
abolish any possibility of secret trial under the regula- 
tions so that no unfairness could pass unnoticed and 
might, as in Britain, make it necessary to refer prosecu- 
tions under Sections 39 and 39A to the Attorney General 
of Canada for consent, thus providing a check on over- 
zealous local authorities. 

Much must rest finally upon interpretation, and here 








GOVERNMENT HOUSE IS WELL REPRESENTED in the Canadian Active Service Force. Lord Tweeds- 
muir (left), by virtue of his office, is Commander-in-Chief. Two of his sons are officers in Canadian units. 
Hon. John Buchan (right), a lieutenant in the Governor-General’s Foot Guards, is now "Somewhere in 


England”. 


a strong lead from Ottawa in the coming session would 
be helpful. Some provincial authorities seem to have 
been placing the strictest possible interpretation on the 
defence regulations. Certain prosecutions initiated have 
appeared both ridiculous and unnecessarily dictatorial. 
While there is no doubt of Mr. Mackenzie King’s respect 
for personal freedom, and while the signs from Ottawa 
have been on the side of permitting individual liberty to 
as great a degree as is safe, yet there has been no definite 
lead made public. On the other hand, the Attorney 
General of Ontario has issued a circular letter of in- 
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terpretation to mayors, magistrates and police officers 
which seems to suggest the perilous theory that our 
defence regulations justify what may be called “pre- 
ventive action”, that is arrest of suspected individuals 
on the slightest possible pretext on the theory that this 
will check any possibility of dangerous action. 

Perhaps the best procedure that could be followed 
apart from specific amendment of the regulations would 
be the establishment of a Parliamentary Committee ‘to 
review thoroughly and constantly the censorship and 
defence regulations 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


a witticism, but which, as he mildly observed on 
Thursday, did not sound like very much after it had 
passed through the crucible of the mind of the Globe 
and Mail gallery reporter, who recorded him, in the 
first person and in quotation marks (a device known 
to the learned as oratio recta) as follows: “So far 
as the leader of the Canadian government is con- 
cerned, I have not yet been able to provoke him into 
an open quarrel, although I have tried to do so with 
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Revolution Versus War 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


W* DO not feel at all obliged, by the letter of the 

Rev. Dr. R. B. Y. Scott which appears on an- 
other page, to apologize to the authors of “Towards 
the Christian Revolution” (among whom he is in- 
cluded) either for SarurpAy NIGHT’s own utterances 
or for those of our correspondent ‘‘Laicus” to which 
he takes even stronger exception. The whole point 
of the argument of both “Laicus” and SatTurpDAy 
NIGHT was that it is not open to the authors of 
“Towards the Christian Revolution” to condemn war 
as war, on the pacifist ground, because they have 
already declined to condemn the use of violence in 
revolution. Dr. Scott denies that the authors have 
declined to condemn the use of violence in revolu- 
tion; but on this point we have to take issue with 
him completely and without reserve. 


The materialistic interpretation of history is a 
very important part of the Marxian philosophy, and 
may perhaps exercise more influence on the minds 
of those who arc aiiiucied by that philosophy (not 
necessarily to the point of accepting every item in 
it, including its dismissal of religion as the opiate 
of the people) than they are consciously aware of. 
The materialistic interpretation of history includes 
the belief that the State is an organ for the expres- 
sion and enforcement of the will of the ruling class, 
that the dialectical process leads inevitably to the 
rise of another class with a different will which 
eventually takes over the State, and that an end 
to the dialectical process will come only when the 
proletariat secures control of the state and abolishes 
classes by abolishing property rights in the instru- 
ments of production. This implies that revolution 
is from time to time inevitable—-until the ideal 
proletarian state is established, after which universal 
peace will reign supreme for evermore. Marx as- 
sumed that the revolution would in most cases be 
necessarily violent, because the privileged class 
would not give up their power to the unprivileged 
class without a struggle. The authors of ‘Towards 
the Christian Revolution” have hopes, though not 
very assured ones, that under the influence of their 
teachings the privileged class will give up its power 
voluntarily. But if they don’t, they will have to 
give up their power anyway; “For whether peace- 
ably and by consent, or bloodily and through civil 
war, it is written that there is to be radical change.” 


It is argued by Dr. Scott and many others who 
have written to us along the same lines, that this 
attitude does not involve the justification of violence. 
It is true that it allows of one means of obviating 
violence, namely the surrender of one party to the 
conflict. That that one party is assumed to be in 
the wrong makes no difference; we are not discus- 
sing the impropriety of using force to defend the 
wrong, we are discussing the impropriety of using 
force for any purpose whatever, even to defend and 
advance the right. The position of the authors of 
“Towards the Christian Revolution” is that if the 
privileged class does not surrender, the use of 
violence by the unprivileged class is inevitable. But 
if it is inevitable, it cannot possibly be morally 
wrong. To predicate the inevitability of a course of 
action is to abandon the right to criticize it on 
moral grounds. To do him justice, Mr. Fairbairn, 
the author of the original subject-matter of all 
this contention, is perfectly frank about this; he 
says that if the churches do not do all that they 
can to induce the privileged class to surrender, and 
to accept the “radical change” which it is written 
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must happen, they will lose their “right to condemn 
more forthright movements which do not hesitate to 
use bloody violence to blast a way through the 
resistance of the privileged.” The contention of 
“Laicus” and of SatrurDAY NIGHT is that if a thing 
is bad in itself the churches cannot lose the right to 
condemn it, and that if the use of bloody violence is 
under certain circumstances not to be condemned 
by the churches, the use of bloody violence cannot 
be in itself essentially evil. 

But when it comes to a war made by a capitalistic 
government, Mr. Fairbairn, and apparently the 
other authors of “Towards the Christian Revolution” 
along with him, maintain that it is in itself essen- 
tially evil, quite apart from any circumstances or 
motives and without regard to the behavior and 
purposes of the opposing party. In other words, 
for a proletariat to resort to bloody violence against 
a privileged class which refuses to surrender its 
privileges is inevitable; “it is written” that the 
radical change must be made. But for Poland to 
resist the demand of Hitler that it should surrender 
all the guarantees of its national freedom was 
apparently not inevitable, for no matter how little 
right the Germans had to invade Poland, the Poles, 
according to Mr. Fairbairn, had no right whateve1 
to resist the invasion, and Great Britain had no 
right to support them in resisting it, and Canadians 
have no business to join Great Britain in thus sup- 
porting them. It is evidently all a matter of what 
is written and what is not written 

To put it plainly, we are profoundly distrustful 
of all these people who profess to know what is 
written in the prophetic books, whether these be 
in the hand-writing of God, as maintained by Mr 
Fairbairn, or in the hand-writing of dialectical 
materialism, as maintained by Kar! Marx. We are 
not prepared to deny to any oppressed class the right 
of revolution, which is the use of force by people 
who hope to organize themselves into a government, 
against people who have already organized them- 
selves into a government. But we do not concede 
them that right because their action is inevitable, 
we concede it only if and when the behavior of the 
government against which they use force is such as 
to justify it. But by that same token we cannot deny 
to people who have organized themselves into a 
government the right to use force against another 
government which seeks to overthrow their own. 

And we think that the “it is written” business is 
extremely dangerous. We have not the slightest 
doubt that Herr Hitler believes that it was written 
that he should subdue the Poles and divide their 
territory with Russia. The Poles, unfortunately for 
them, declined to accept “peaceably and by consent” 
this “radical change,” and thereby lost the right to 
condemn Herr Hitler’s “more forthright movements” 
which certainly did not hesitate to use bloods 
violence to blast a way through their resistance 
It is all a matter of the Scripture in which the 
writing is written. Some people can find it in 
“Mein Kampf,” others find it in “Das Kapital.” 
But we do not think anybody can find much of 
this sort of thing in the New Testament. There is 
no distinction there between war and revolution, 
and if there is such a thing as an Inevitable Revolu- 
tion there must also be such a thing as an Inevit- 
able War. And in an Inevitable War it must surely 
be all right to participate on the side which “it is 
written” is to bring about the right sort of “radical 
change.” 


great dexterity on frequent occasions.” 

What Mr. Hepburn really said, as he repeated it 
on Thursday night, and as nearly as we can recall it. 
was very different and a great deal better. He was 
making the point of the entirely pacific personal 
character of the leading statesmen of the allied na- 
tions, in contrast with the bellicosity of the German 
rulers. Nobody, he said, could regard Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose favorite and customary weapon was the 
umbrella, as a sabre-rattler. “As for the leader of the 
Canadian government, so profound is his addiction 
to peace that I myself have never been able to pro- 
voke him into the slightest demonstration of hostility. 
though I have tried my best to do so on frequent 
occasions.” We may not ourselves be doing perfect 
justice to the premier’s phraseology, but we were not 
taking notes at the time. 

The political life of this country would be on a 
much higher plane of both intelligence and ethies if 
the channel between the utterances of the people's 
representatives in the legislative bodies and the mind 
of the people at large were not impeded and cluttered 
up, and often completely dammed, by the newspapers 
which are the sole medium through which the citizen 
can learn what his representatives are saying and 
doing. The legislatures have no Hansard, and that 
of the House of Commons is read only by a few 
hundred addicts of politics The only Canadiar 
newspaper which to our knowledge attempts to pre- 
sent anything approaching a full report of Ottawa 
and of its own legislature is the Montreal Star. 


Ministers and Grudges 


W* HAVE always questioned the wisdom of a 
government department which, because of som: 
difference in opinion between itself and a periodical, 
refuses to give to that periodical information whic! 
it would be willing to give to another one with which 
it has no dispute. Information in the possession of a 
government department is either suitable for making 
public or not suitable. Nobody denies that much of 
such information must of necessity be kept secret 
from everybody who cannot be relied upon to treat it 
as confidential. Periodical publications do not as a 
general rule desire information of this character: 
when one is engaged in the business of publishing 
what one knows it is embarrassing to know things 
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t 
which one cannot publish. But information to which 
this does not apply should be free to all. 

Our contemporary, the Financial Post, has beet 


notified by the Hon. C. G. Power, Acting Minister of 
Defence, that “owing to some previous difficulties 
between the Financial Post and this department, our 
policy is not to give information of this nature to 
your paper.” This was in reply to a request for infor 
mation as to whether chartered accountants were 
making a detailed examination of certain defence 
contracts. The “previous difficulties” are explained 
by the Financial Post as having consisted in a com- 
plaint by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers that a tel 
gram of his had been published by the periodical ‘in 
mutilated form”. We do not think the omission in 
the published version constituted a mutilation, but 
even if the Financial Post had been guilty of serious 
mutilation, we still question the wisdom of the re- 
fusal to give it access to information which would 
not be refused to another periodical. A Minister who 
dislikes the behavior of a periodical has other and 
more legitimate means of expressing his dislike. It 
is not his business to make a personal favor of hand- 
ing out information and a personal grudge of refus- 
ing it. That is a sort of thing which can be left to 
the smaller-minded executives of private corpora- 
tions, some of whom are very fond of it, and find 
that it ministers to their self-esteem. It is out of 
place in a government office, and tends to get the 
Crown into trouble. Mr. Power is of course very 
much limited by the instructions left by the perma- 
nent Minister whom he is replacing. Mr. Rogers has 
of course been very busy and very much worried, and 
in none too good health, during his brief tenure of 
one of the most important offices in the Government. 
But we hope that when he gets back he will approach 
this question in a more philosophical frame of mind. 





































































































































SUCCESS 
SIGNALS 


During the year 1939, the National 
Life added $3,166,502 to the amount 
of insurance in force. Total in force 
is now $62,360,111 —the highest 
amount in Company history. 


GAIN IN FORCE 


EXPENSES Total expenses of operation during 
1939 were reduced for the fourth 
successive year. 

SURPLUS After making suitable provision for 


special and investment reserves, un- 
allotted surplus was again increased. 


NEW BUSINESS New settled business, including re- 
vivals and increases, showed a marked 
improvement both in ordinary and in 
group. Total production was in- 
creased by 37.3°) over the results of 


the previous year. 
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THE HITLER WAR 





Italy Cannot 


Aid Hungary 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


THERE is something rather pathetic 

about the importance which Italy 
and Hungary have sought to give to 
their recent confabulation. To the 
Italians, trying to save their last posi- 
tion in Central Europe, and to Hun- 


gary’s aristocratic government, ob- 
sessed with the Bolshevist Bogey, it 
may seem to merit it. But if the dis- 


cussions and the proposed alliance 


are actually directed against Soviet 
Russia, as is pretended, they con- 
cern a danger which has been reced- 
ing with every week of the Finnish 
War. This is the danger of a Rus- 
sian breach into Central Europe ot! 
the Balkans, against which in any 


case Hungary is well shielded by Ger- 
man and the sweeping wall 
of the Carpathians. 

If on the other hand the dispositions 


jealousy 


ire in reality being taken against 
the Reich they will prove as straw 


against steel if the Germans decide to 
push down the Danube. For on this 
side weakly-armed Hungary stands 
wide open before overwhelming force, 
and Italy couldn't help her effectively 
In the stadium of crude 
into which Europe 
September of last year (or 
better say in March of 
1936, when the Rhineland was re- 
ecupied?), the salient factors about 
Italo-Hungarian 1 that 
the two countries do not abut on each 
and that Italy’s anxiety fo1 
peace is too well-known to lend her 
threats much value. 
Discussing his forthcoming visit to 
Hungary with the British Ambassado1 
in Vienna, that unique diarist of the 
last war and the immediate post-war 
period, Colonel Repington, records 
was advised he would find it 
a delightful mad-house.” How de- 


if she woula 


politics 
moved in 


might one 


elations are 


otner, 


lightful Hungary is any traveller will 
tell you. The Anglo-Saxon is received 
in Budapest as a lord. No matter how 
extravagant his expectations the 
Queen of the Danube exceeds them 
all. Surveying the picturesque bas- 
tions, and cathedral on the 
rocky heights of Buda, the magnif- 
icent bridges, the fairyland of St 
Margaret’s Island, and the great Par- 


castle 


liament Buildings fronting the rive1 
on the Pest side he is ready to admit 


that this is the most downright hand- 
some city in Europe. When he prom- 
enades along the Danube Corso in the 
evening to the accompaniment of 
Strauss waltzes or Hungarian 
music from the cafes along the way, 
he knows he has found the Blue Dan- 
ube of his dreams. Visits to the 
countryside to the colorful cos- 
tumes and festivals of the peasants 
only strengthen his romantic impres- 
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sion 


Country Still Feudal 


Romance is all right in peasant cos- 
tumes or Strauss waltzes but it doesn’t 
well in And here is 
where the ‘“mad-house” comes in. You 
are not long investigating Hungarian 
politics before you are assailed by a 
bewildering feeling of unreality. No 
“new spirit” stirs Hungary, as it has 
so many other the world 
since the Great War; here people are 
not trying to build the future but to 
recapture the past. Hungary, almost 
alone in Europe, remains a _ feudal 
country. Half the land is owned bs 
less than one percent of the popula- 


do so politics. 


corners of 


tion. In this rich farming country 
over a million agricultural laborers 


subsist on the margin of starvation 
Denied the secret ballot until last year, 
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“I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW, COULD YOU USE A GOOD MINE 
SWEEPER?” 


elections have always been held under 
the frank pressure of the local land- 
gentry and 


owners, aristocrats. 


Though Hungary boasts a Magna 
Charta only a dozen years youngel! 
than ours, power has never passed 
beyond the barons. The Hapsburg 


Joseph II, successor to Maria Theresa, 
tried to emancipate the Hungarian 
serfs and was celebrated as their most- 
hated king for his trouble. 

The country’s curse is that the 
aristocrats, who hold the _ political 
leadership, and the gentry, who fill the 
civil service, consistently interpret its 
interests as the interests of their 
They called in Russian troops 
to crush the liberal revolution of the 
great Kossuth in 1849, and smothered 
the short-lived social revolution which 
grew out of the defeat of 1918 under 
three vears of White Terror. There 
is reason to believe that they contem- 


class. 


plate restoring the great estates of 
Transylvania and re-establishing the 


feudal system there, if or when they 
get it back from Roumania. But to 
turn the medal, it must be admitted 
in all fairness that figures show that 
crop production is much higher on 
the big estates than on the small hold- 
ings, and responsible Roumanians have 
admitted to me that the parcelling- 
out in Transylvania after the annex- 
ation seriously reduced the grain yield. 
Still these Roumanians did not pro- 
pose that the estates should there- 
fore be restored, and it is doubtful 
if any Hungarian Government would 
really dare in practice to try to take 
the land back from the small-holders. 
It is more likely, in the rather improb- 
able case that Hungary should recover 
Transylvania (there is no real settle- 
ment for the problem but within a 
Danubian Federation), that the ex- 
ample of land reform there might 
spread an irresistible demand for it 
throughout the rest of the country. 
Which would be an ironical outcome 
to the frantic revisionism pursued by 
the aristocrats and gentry through the 
past two decades. 


Absurd Racialism 


Not that the Trianon Treaty, which 
partitioned Hungary in 1920, was not 
enough to drive any Hungarian, high- 
born or low, frantic. It lopped away 
at a stroke nearly three-quarters of 
their thousand-year-old kingdom. 
Carrying to absurdity the claims of 
racialism, it defied the geographical 
and economic factors which had held 


this basin together as a_ political 
unit all through history. Trimming 
off the forest-land and mineral re- 


sources all around, it left “rump Hun- 
gary” little more than a large farm. 
Placing the headwaters of all the 
rivers flowing into the Hungarian 
basin beyond the jurisdiction of Bud- 
apest, it robbed this farm even of con- 
trol of its irrigation. To cap it all, 
the Treaty did not even give Hungary 
racial justice. A substantial strip of 
Hungarians, numbering over 3 mil- 
lions, was left outside the homeland, 
all around its new border. Roumania, 
who had already taken a piece larger 
than that which was left, pressed fur- 
ther to take a couple of fine cities and 
a railway line, and still complained 
that she hadn’t got all that was prom- 
ised her by the secret treaty signed 
with the Allies in August 1916. 

No self-respecting or spirited people 
would have accepted such a partition 
of their ancient estate as final, and the 
vitality with which the Hungarians 
sustained a blow almost as bad as that 
which killed Austria must be recog- 
nized. They are however tempera- 
mentally unfitted to pursue the wise 
policy recommended by Gambetta to 
the French after the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine: “Pensons-en toujours; 
parlons-en jamais.” They have pur- 
sued revision blindly, madly, to the 
exclusion of the country’s every other 
interest. From the first day after 
the signing of the Treaty they started 
looking for friends, any friends, who 
would help them break their bonds. 
And that is how they came to land 
in Italy’s arms. 


Union of Crowns? 


Italy it was who first gave Hungary 
release from the solitary confinement 


in which the Little Entente sought to 


hold her, by negotiating a treaty of 
friendship. She gave somewhat more 
real help in 1934 by guaranteeing 
under the Rome Protocols, bind- 
ing Italy, Austria and Hungary, 
to take a large part of the 
latter’s surplus wheat at a_ fixed 


high price. In October 1938 she ac- 
tually secured for Hungary, in ardu- 
negotiation with Germany, the 
return of a part of her lost territory, 
the lowland fringe of Slovakia. The 
Hungarians gratefully to 
this that some of them even discussed 


ous 


reacted so 


offering Victor Emmanuel III the 
Crown of St. Stephen and joining 
their fortunes with Italy’s. The idea 


fantastic as it sounds, as 
Hungary has invited many an out- 
sider to her throne in the centuries 
since her own House of Arpad died 
out. Whether it will come to pass is 
quite another thing. 

For the moment the idea that she 
is championing Hungarian revisionism 
is about the last one that Italy would 
like publicized—except perhaps _ in 
Hungary. Mussolini is wooing Buch- 
arest and Belgrade, Sofia, Athens and 
Ankara, as well as Budapest. What he 
now wants to do, after years of setting 
one Balkan nation against another, is 
to bring them all together in a strong 
front which will discourage med- 
dling from outside and keep the war 
away from Italy’s doorstep. So the 
word today is postponement of all 
frontier adjustments until after the 
present danger is past-—-but let me 
give it from the Stampa of Turin: 

“The Carpathians have now become 
the bastion of Western civilization. 
This radically modifies the position of 
the Danube countries. The Russian 
colossus, though its feet be of clay, 
should be considered in its menacing 
aspect in Budapest, Bucharest, Sofia 
and Belgrade. 

“The danger of such a neighbor is 
a common danger and ought to be a 
reason today for a closer and more 
far-reaching collaboration among the 
four capitals, even if, for the time be- 
ing, a few aspirations should be set 
aside out of overwhelming necessity.” 


Rests With the Allies 


Will the Hungarians set their aspir- 
ations aside and give the necessary as- 
surances to Roumania and Yugoslav- 
ia? Rome's promise of protection, os- 
tentatiously directed at Russia, is good 
for something at least with Germany, 
who can hardly wish to thrust Italy 
into the opposing camp. But is it 
enough to bring the Hungarians, ex- 
cited by the recovery of part of their 
lost territory, to give up what looks 
like their golden opportunity to re- 
cover Transylvania, should Russia 
move against Roumania? They know 
all too well that once the danger is 
past they will whistle for any frontier 
concessions. Unless Italy can win a 
signed promise from Roumania and 
Yugoslavia that they will at least 
rectify the frontiers after the war, it 
is doubtful if Hungary will co-operate 
with these powers who have despoiled 
her so, in spite of the dreadful danger 
in which she stands. 

Is Hungary really so menanced? 
Will the war move into Central Eur- 
ope this Spring? The balance of forces 
is precarious. Yet I can’t see Russia 
striking here. Surely she has enough 
on her hands in the North; and if she 
did move in the South it would more 
likely be into Bessarabia and the Do- 
brudja, in an attempt to join forces 
with the Bulgarians and seize Con- 
stantinople. As for Italy, she doesn’t 
want a war in Central Europe on 
any account, as its immediate effect 
would be to bring the Germans to the 
Adriatic. Germany can hardly find 
any advantage in conquering and gar- 
risoning all this territory as long as it 
continues to send her its supplies. 
There, I think, is the key to the ques- 
tion of war in Balkans and Hungary’s 
fate. Will Britain and France make 
a strong move to win Roumania and 
her oil wells openly to the Allied side? 
If they do, it is very likely that war 
will come to the Balkans, and beau- 
tiful Budapest, junction of virtually all 
the main railways of South-Eastern 
Europe, would pass swiftly under the 
German heel, 
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AT QUEEN'S PARK 


Back to the Good Old Days 


BY POLITICUS 


ROM now on the Ontario legisla- 

tors are likely to play to empty 
houses, if the opening week of the 
fifth session of the twentieth legisla- 
ture is any indication of what is to 
follow. Not only has there been no 
bad feeling or blood and thunder but 
there is actually a mellowness over- 
hanging the deliberations of the legis- 
lators that is hard to believe. That 
is, hard to believe for anyone who 
has watched Ontario’s law makers in 
action since the hectic days in 1934 
when the Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn 
first took over the bossing of the 
province. 

So far, not only has not one word 
been declared unparliamentary, but 
there has been nothing for’ the 
Speaker to do but sit and look pleas- 
ant The new age is dawning, or 
the days of yore are returning. 

There is even a new book, ‘“Parlia- 
mentary Procedure in Ontario,” to 
help them return. Members found it on 
their desks the first day of the ses- 
sion, all done up in red with nice 
gold lettering. It is written in simple 
style for all ex-aldermen to read even 
if they run. It is the handiwork of 
Major Alex Lewis, Clerk of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

And the Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion thanking Major Lewis for his 
efforts in providing it with rules of 
conduct. So overwhelmed was the 
cabinet that the Hon. Gordon Conant 
announced that the author would be 
rewarded and made a King’s Counsel. 
Since knighting is out of the question 
n Ontario, the Government presented 
the Clerk with something that it has 
sprinkled liberally over the legal pro- 
fession. The woods are full of K.C.’s. 
What of it? What’s one more! And 
if the man so honored was made a 
barrister and solicitor by legislation 
just two years ago, why so much the 
better. It would be foolish to stop 
without completing the job. 

It seems a pity at that, because 
Major Lewis is really a nice fellow 
and hardworking too. It’s not his 
fault that the Government has no 
other honors to bestow. And who 
knows but his little book may change 
the legislature into something so 
decorous, into a scene of parliament- 
ary dignity so great, that all other 
legislative bodies will come a-running 
to see, Jearn and do likewise. 

It is too early to look back on the 
days from 1934 to 1939 inclusive with 
nostalgic feeling, as the days when 
Ontario’s Legislative Assembly pro- 
vided the best show in town and 
tickets for the galleries were things 
to be treasured. It seems only yester- 
day when Mr. Hepburn, not quite so 
bald and not quite so wide about the 
middle, with fire in his eye, would 
rake the Opposition from end to end 


and then start all over again. And 
baiting! Remember how he used to 
bait George S. Henry and with a 
melodramatic sneer, getting as much 
as he could out of each word, an- 
nounce, “And they called him Honest 
George!” 

Those were the days when _ the 
Speaker trembled at the glint in the 
Premier’s eye, and the Opposition 
spent its time wiping off the mud 
that the Government threw and then 
tossing hunks back again. 

A glance through Major Lewis’ 
book brings back old rules and pro- 
cedure that then seemed reserved for 
every legislative body in the Empire 
but Ontario’s. 

Who would have thought that any- 
one would live to see ten pages de- 
voted to “Conduct Of Members” and 





CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
has been appointed High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand. Left, 
Hon. John Hall Kelly, High Commissioner for Canada in Eire. 


the members not only liking it but 
applauding the printing of those 
rules? It’s true of course that very 
few of the members have so far 
bothered to read them, but what of 
it? They are written down to be 
read, and even that is something un- 
usual for Ontario, for it is the first 
book of rules published since 1905. 
If those rules had been published in 
1936, the dear old Globe of pre- 
McCullagh days might not have found 
it necessary to write an editorial en- 
titled “Is It A Parliament?” Here 
is what the Globe of Wednesday April 
8, 1936, had to say of the House: 
“Ontario electors may well ask 
themselves whether their Provincial 
Legislature is a parliamentary insti- 
tution or an outlaw among governing 
bodies. The language used in debate 
at various times during the present 
session has made it a burlesque show 





DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Christian Revolution 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


AM surprised that you give the 

prominence you do to a letter in 
your current issue signed “Laicus.” 
This bears all the marks of a corre- 
spondent who writes frequently to the 
Montreal Gazette over a wide variety 
of noms-de-plume, and who never 
misses an opportunity to misrepre- 
sent the authors of “Towards the 
Christian Revolution.” In this letter, 
words used by Rev. R. Edis Fairbairn 
are twisted into the exact opposite 
of their obvious sense. Mr. Fairbairn 
in his essay calls on Christians “to 
give account of their faith in terms 
of action for social transformation.” 
He advocates change “peaceably and 
by consent” because the only altern- 
ative is violence, and says that the 
churches will lose the right to con- 
demn “more forthright movements” 
if they themselves hold back. Your 
correspondent’s assertion that “this is 
a defence of bloody violence and civil 
war” needs no further comment, ex- 
cept that in war time any stick is 
good enough to beat a pacifist with. 

A second misrepresentation is the 
quotation of two sentences from Mr. 
Forsey’s essay with the object of 
branding its author and his fellow 
authors as communists, and so be- 
clouding the unwelcome fact that 
there is a case against modern capital- 
ism on Christian theological and eth- 
ical grounds as well as on social and 
economic grounds. “Laicus’” does not 
challenge the argument in the first 
four chapters of the book which lay 
the foundation in distinctively Chris- 
tian theology and ethics, and in the 
light of which the subsequent discus- 
sion of the economic problem must be 
understood. You, Sir, are well aware 
that any serious discussion of social 
change today must take account of 
Marxism; and it is possible and proper 
to learn from Marxism without ac- 
cepting as a whole the communist 
philosophy and method. It can be 
stated categorically that no one of the 
contributors to this volume is a com- 
munist, and that its basic premises and 
conclusions would be unacceptable to 
any  thorough-going Marxist. A 
reading of the book as a whole will 
satisfy any unbiassed mind that this 
is so. 

An even more glaring example of 


devious reasoning and deliberate mis- 
representation is the use of a sen- 
tence from the Preface: “This book 
expresses a common conviction in the 
face of a common problem,” to show 
that, since Mr. Forsey is guilty of com- 
munism in the eyes of “Laicus,” Mr. 
Fairbairn also is a communist and 
therefore has not “the right to speak 
for any group, branch or sect of the 
Christian Church.” The immediate 
context shows that the “common con- 
viction” referred to is this: “As Chris- 
tians we believe that our historic 
faith has revolutionary resources for 
this crisis... We affirm the faith of 
the prophets and Jesus as a disturb- 
ing, renovating force."” No commun- 
ist could say that, and to suggest that 
the “common conviction” of the 
authors is Marxian communism is 
flagrantly dishonest. But even more 
serious is the charge of ‘“Laicus” 
that Mr. Forsey (and the other con- 
tributors, according to his argument) 
“attempt to substitute faith in Marx 
for faith in the Founder of Christian- 
ity as a prerequisite to Christian sal- 
vation.” This is false. It is slander 
against ministers and members active 
in the work of the Christian Church. 
I am astonished that it should be al- 
lowed to appear over a pseudonym in 
a reputable journal. 

I have left myself no space to do 
more than refer to your own. surpris- 
ingly ungenerous suggestion that the 
“Witness against War” signatories 
would probably condone the Soviet 
betrayal of peace by the invasion of 
Finland. I am not a signatory, but 
I know many of them and can assure 
you that the ground of their opposi- 
tion to this or any war is not ideo- 
logical but religious. I challenge you 
to produce a shred of evidence to 
justify such a gratuitous and damag- 
ing reflection on the integrity of these 
men and women. You have always 
seemed to me to stand for the best 
in liberal democratic journalism, and 
to make a point of treating social 
democrats fairly and with respect. 
I should be sorry to think that a group 
of Christian pacifists, none of whom 
are communists and only some of 
whom are socialists, would receive in 
war time less than justice at your 
hands. 

R. B. Y. Scort. 


The passage between the Premier 
and former Premier early yesterday 
morning was a deplorable disregard 
of the amenities of debate which 
ought to be observed. Mr. Henry may 
have been overwrought by the strain 
of the day and by the gibes of Mr. 
Hepburn. He withdrew the words 
‘You contemptible cur,’ which should 
not have been uttered under any pro- 
vocation. Both leaders were wrong 
in their attitude toward what is sup- 
posed to be an assembly of dignity 
and importance, and which has to be 
preserved as such if it is to hold the 
respect of the people. 

“If the Ontario Legislature is a 
Parliament, it is the duty of the 
Speaker to see that parliamentary 
rules prevail. If it is not a Parlia- 
ment, what is it? Surely the public 
is not putting up millions a year to 
support an institution which has not 
sufficient respect for itself to take 
its duties and its words seriously.” 

If the spirit of the old Globe were 
alive to-day, how happy it would be! 

Major Lewis, having sat in the press 
gallery before becoming a member of 
the House and then its clerk, knew 
his readers when he set down these 
words on page 26 of his book: “A 
member taking part in debate must 


Right, Dr. W. A. Riddell, who 


be careful to adhere to the rules. No 
cross fire of discussion with another 
member directly across the floor is 
permitted and may be checked by 
the Speaker. A member is expected 
to confine his remarks to the subject 
under discussion and not to introduce 
irrelevancies or indulge in repetition. 
Personalities are taboo as lowering 
the dignity which should characterize 
proceedings in the House and it is a 
serious infraction of the rules for a 
member to impute improper motives 
to another member or to reflect upon 
the honesty or good intention of any 
vote in the House, except that a mem- 
ber desiring to move that a vote be 
rescinded may state his reasons for so 
so doing.” 
Wonder, could Major Lewis have 
had any one in mind? Or everyone? 
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convenient to pay for your bond in cash, 


Canada’s First War Loan affords you an 
opportunity of assisting in your country’s 
war effort and, at the same time, of making 
a safe investment for yourself. Available in 


denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. © 


Purchase of Canada’s First War Loan may 
be arranged without charge at any branch 
of The Royal Bank of Canada. Necessary 
application forms and full information will 
be gladly supplied. ¢« Should you find it in- 


OVER 600 


IXTY-FOUR YEARS of power-equipment 

insurance have taught that casual inspec- 
tion of boilers, engines, turbines and generators 
is but little better than no inspection at all. It 
seldom reveals the incipient cracks or flaws: 
the “fatigue” that grows in moving parts under 
severe strain or constant stress —the obscure 
breeding spots of disaster! 


The preponderant share of power plant in- 
surance carried by The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company of Canada is a tribute to 
an inspection thoroughness that has come from 
long-continued specialization in one line alone. 
It is evidence of the competency of a field force 
and a supervising engineering staff that have 
had a world of experience in making the sort 
of inspections that count. And industry is the 
gainer—since accident prevention is invariably 
less costly than accident aftermath. 


The agent or broker who recommends this 
company has these things—and your interest 






Power Inspection by Power Engineers 
Power Insurance by the only Company in 
Canada Specializing in Engineering Insurance 
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temporary accommodation may be arranged, 
Consult your local branch manager. 
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Recent British 


(PHE exhibition of Contemporary 
British Art, now on view at the 
AR OAN Art Gallery of Toronto, is by any 


standard the most important showing 
of its kind that has been seen in this 
country Close to 300 works in oils, 
water color, and the graphic media 
give us a synoptic view of every trend 


Place Your Order Through of importance during the last forty 


years. Representatives of all shades 
of artistic shirt are included, from 


O’HEARN & CO sae, Ago 
Academicians to Augustus John’s 
8 ® 
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Could you resist 
the appeal of 
these appetizing 
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MAGAZ 


knotted kerchief; from the chemise 
of French Post-Impressionist influ- 
TORONTO ence to the green shirt of Bohemia 
and the red shirt of slashing abstrac- 
tion. Yet despite its wide range, the 
showing (due, I imagine, to the in- 


OFFICES: 


TORONTO . - MONTREAL telligence of the Selection Committee, 


HAMILTON ° - SARNIA 

OWEN SOUND -« - NORANDA 

NORTH BAY ~ - TIMMINS 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


which included Sir Kenneth Clark 
and John Rothenstein) maintains a 
very high standard There cannot 
be more than a dozen poor paintings 
in the entire exhibition. Particularly 
encouraging is the amount of space 
given to younger painters, and the 





BRAN MUFFINS, BACON-BOUND CRACKI 
FISH LOAF WITH CHEESE SAUCF, LOMATO 
VEGETABLES AND CHILI-SAUCE TARTS RICE ¢ 


CANDY PUFFS, PEANUT FUDGI PHREE-W 


Here is color photography de luxe! The above illus- Katherine Caldwell Bayley, 
tration appears in the January issue of CANADIAN 
HOME JOURNAL to whet appetites in more than a 
quarter of a million Canadian homes. 


Bureau, has a strong following 





ART AND ARTISTS 


Art Very Fine 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


excellence of their work; over twenty- 
five per cent of the exhibitors are 
under forty. 

From this varied collection, you can 
trace, fairly clearly, the main lines 
of English development since the 
turn of the century. First, the impact 
of Impressionism on the Constable 
tradition is admirably shown in Philip 
Wilson Steer’s luminous and mobile 
canvases. In contrast to this outdoor 
art of Steer’s is W. R. Sickert’s indoor 
art and the pagan freshness of Ethel 
Walker. Sickert’s adaptation of the 
adroit spacing of Degas and Whistler 
to the English scene reaches a popu- 
lar high in that really wonderful 
“Conversation” Piece, “Ennui.” Mean- 
while, John pursues his own direct 
way, and a group of younger men 
arises who do the man-sized job of 
producing the English version of 
Post-Impressionism: men like Matt- 
hew Smith, Duncan Grant and Keith 
Baynes, all of whom show fine work 
here. 





Photographed in Natural Color, in the Home Bureau . . . under the direction of Katherine Caldwell Bayley, by ‘Jay’, Staff Photographer 
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director of our Home 


for her cookery and 


entertainment pages. As a result, more manufac- 
turers of food products use the 


advertising columns 


Representing another example of this magazine's of CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL than use any 


advance in editorial policy, this is the first of a 
series of food editorials, illustrated with natural 


HOME JOURNAL during 1940 magazine. 


other Canadian magazine. In fact, 118 of the items 
most frequently demanded in food and grocery stores 
color-photography, that will appear in CANADIAN are advertised in this leading national 
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The War Violence 


There follows a period of experi- 
mentation, in which the violent sub- 
ject matter of the Great War is free- 
ly drawn upon. Wyndham Lewis, 
founder of Vorticism (now as dated 
in sound as a Model T Ford), is rep- 
resented here by an edgy “Siege of 
Barcelona’; the Nash brothers, Paul 
and John, who gained recognition 
through their war work, each show 
paintings in their current manner. 
Paul, who has had an immense effect 
on abstract art and design generally, 
has now become a Surrealist, while 
John is painting simplified landscapes 
which still permit of that restrained 
lyric note which is one of the joys 
of English art. Over at the extreme 
left, or right wing-—-which ever way 
you look at it-—stands Ben Nicholson, 
who has become completely abstract. 

With the men born after 1900 there 
is a noticeable tendency to return to 
more direct painting from the subject. 
Men like Pitchforth, Pasmore, Cold- 
stream, and the members of the 
Euston Road Group do not go in for 
radical experiment. They are intense- 
ly interested in the English scene, 
and try to paint more or less what 
they see, with sensitiveness, solidity 
and restraint. Perhaps too much re- 
straint. Compared with the genera- 
tion before them they are quietists; 
but unlike that generation they have 
not, until the present time, experi- 
enced as adults the disrupting influ- 
ences of life during a war. It’s cur- 
ious, too, that the English discover- 
ies lay in the field of technics and ap- 
proach rather than in subject; that 
is to say, you will find nowhere that 
passionately native feeling, that 
strong undercurrent of personal dis- 
covery that marks contemporary 
American painting. This may be due 
to the fact that the frontier spirit 
is absent in England. This spirit is a 
native American growth, which has 
permeated expressions of the mind 
and heart long after the last physical 
frontier was reached. 


Americans Different 


The absence of this spirit is, you 
feel, largely responsibie for the essen- 
tial differences between English and 
American painting. For, in other re- 
spects, they have followed somewhat 
parallel paths. Both were hit in the 
eye by Impressionism; both hung to 
the coat-tails of French painting for 
a decade and a half; both then freed 
themselves and produced modern 
native idioms of their own. Today, 
aside of course from the vastly dif- 
ferent scene which painters from the 
two countries experience, the Ameri- 
cans are on the whole violent, dra- 
matic, colorful, vivid and trenchant; 
the English are quiet, lyric, subdued, 
restrained and delicate. The Ameri- 
cans tend more toward the objective; 
the English to the subjective. 

Yet this new English art, leaving 
out the abstractionists at one end and 
the completely academic at the other, 
is not merely subdued and delicate; 
it is strong and its impulses flow 
deep, sometimes bordering on _ the 
mystic and religious. In the paintings 
of the Spencer brothers, for instance, 
you run into a modern example of 
the militant piety that produced 
Blake’s drawings, and which goes 
right back to the great Cathedrals 
and works such as the Wilton Dip- 
tych. And in the landscape and still- 
life of painters like Pasmore, Ravil- 
ious, Dunlop and their contemporar- 
ies, you find a new England being 
painted in a new manner. The 
march of high-tension pylons across 
the South Downs does not lead these 
men to paint safely in their own gar- 
dens; nor does it any longer seduce 
them into making abstract patterns 
to show their kinship with the ma- 
chine age. Instead, they paint the 
landscape as a whole, unmoved by 
its urbanization. For this is the Eng- 
land they know and love. Now, 
armed with superb technique, they 
sit down to paint their country as 
she shows herself to them. These 
younger painters have digested the 
spiced fare of France, and are work- 
ing now in a modified version of the 
great English lyric tradition. 


A Fine Jackson Show 


A. Y. Jackson has not had a really 
comprehensive one-man show since 
that held at the now defunct Scott 
Galleries in Montreal five years ago; 
but at the Women’s Art Association 
on Prince Arthur Avenue, between 
twenty and ‘thirty canvases and 
sketches covering the period 1913-1936 
have been assembled. They give us 
a brief bird’s eye view of Jackson’s 
development, though they do not in- 
clude the strong 1937 canvases painted 
in the Foothill country, or the bril- 
liant galaxy of paintings he did 
around Great Bear Lake two years 
ago. Even so, as Jackson has now 
attained the status of a Canadian 
landscape master, they are intensely 
interesting. 

Jackson’s superb sense of paint has 
always been the quality that dis- 
tinguished his work from that of his 
colleagues. The Group of Seven’s flat 
decorative approach has occasionally 
worn thin; and vitality alone was 
sometimes not enough to prevent 
Group paintings from being very close 
to posters. But Jackson’s sense of 
paint gives this rhythmic patterned 
approach a plastic, solid quality. He 
has too, I think, a more subtly de- 
veloped color sense than other Group 
members; the harsh clash of pure 
tones is modulated and softened. You 
can see these qualities even in two 
early, impressionistic canvases of the 
sugar bush; and as his art develops, 
they gain ever greater importance. 


(Continued on Neat Page) 
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free- i 
ewis, Gift H : h M h (Continued from Page 6) succeed. Jackson is such a man; and 
ne l orses in t e out Due to these qualities, Jackson’s work his best work will = date. “The 
a seldom shows that lack of structural bis beauties of art,” wrote Delacroix, 
Paul BY JOHN E. WEBBER sense so common to decorative paint- are oa and we be accepted by 
ition 'I,HE only worth while event of the gettable s es ee ee, ee ES wn Jecaeen rea 
— onl event 0 the gettable scene with the mother, he haps, as color in a Northland painting their century.” With Jackson, you 
e holiday season was “Kindred,” Paul has the final word: “They will give can ever be), and his interest in paint, Might add, “the dress of their 
es Vincent Carroll’s successor to “The him fame because he sold himself, but link and bind his pictures together so country.” 
ect White Steed” and “Shadow and Sub- they will put me in a dark place with that they don’t have to rely purely on At the annual meeting of the Cana- 
rally, stance” of former seasons. There madmen and I shall die dreaming of a simple pattern for their effect. The dian Society of Painters in Water 
while was another, a “blessed event,” in wild free things. Woman, you are only exception to this seems to be Color, the following officers were 
capes the phrase of a well-known columnist, blessed but as yet they don’t know. “Lake in the Hills,’ where the fore- elected for 1939-40. President: Carl 
ained in another theatre in a piece called Someday, someone with your eyes and Schaefer, Toronto; Vice Presidents: 
Joys “Christmas Eve.” produced by no less brow will give birth to a great leader, Mrs. B. Cogill Haworth, Toronto; 
reme than Guthrie McClintic, who received who will belong to no class and amass Frederick G. Cross, Lethbridge; Sec- 
way the script from one Dr. Gustav Eck- no money on the Main Streets. THE PICTURE retary: Charles Goldhamer, Toronto; 
»lson, stein. But this event only went to And he will fight no holy wars , Directors: The above mentioned; also 
tract. } prove that doctors had best attend to because no wars are holy. He One of the bright spots of the current wij] A Ogilvie, Montreal; Mrs. Para- 
there their practice and leave instruction, will pull down with his bare hands the theatrical season on Broadway is  keya Clark, Toronto; Caven Atkins 
rm to even in the “facts of life,’ to other boundaries that vile men have raised ede: .* tt — oe Toronto; William A. Winter, Toronto. 
bject. educators. Also that babies had best to separate the peoples and to all he Miss Gish and ete woes psi The Society also elected the follow- 
Cold- ‘j be born privately in hospitals, not pub- will say, ‘Pass my brother’ and the i from the play li os ing new members: Miss Ada eee 
' the i licly on a theatre stage. This “Event” peoples will pass—into each other’s lins, Niagara Falls, Ont.; Jack W 
n for was still born, the stillest born of this hearts forever, and no wretch will a Humphrey, Saint John; Senri Masson 
ense- or any season. rob them of their heritage—the her- ground of rocks is neither rock-ish Ottawa: : Goodridge Roberts cand 
;cene, itage of the green, bountiful, laugh- nor structurally sound. But the point Campbell Tinning of Montreal; David 
what No Time for English Comedy ing pecs _— not yet—not yet. God is that you have to search through B. Milne and Murray Bonnycastle of 
lidity still dreams on... perhaps a score of Jackson canvases Toronto 
h re- Mr. Priestley’s charade, “When We There was acting too, worthy of the before you will find another like it It seems fitting here to draw atten- 
nera- Are Married,” was also, in spite of play. Barry Fitzgerald as the kindly Today, Jackson seems once more to. tion to the untiring energy of Mr 
tists; advance warnings, placed hopefully 8teen-grocer, Arthur Shields as the be painting at the top of his form. A Goldhamer, who, as sectotary, has 
have among the holiday gifts. It was even artist and topping both, Aline Mac- painter of tremendous honesty, strong- made the Society one of the beat Pun 
<peri- labelled not to be opened till Christ- Mahon as the mother who will be re- ly self-critical, he knew w in. ea’ Wee actiace caedion a We ceaeatin pica 
— mas. But, all that can be’ said of this membered as long oS ee getting into a rut, and moved out of to the constancy of Major Cross, sds 
our good natured effort is, that it was ote. tobert Edmond Jones mounted it. Many painters try to move out of has kept the flag fly a in Satharn 
‘over- meant kindly, that it took the author Nd directed the play ruts, but only those ‘of real integrity Alberta these last five years and more. 
d ap- away from his broodings in Time and 
that Space and returned him to earth 
. that where flowers as well as vegetables 
that iz may be grown. The situation of three 
1 dis- provincial couples met to celebrate 
orarv the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
e due wedding, only to discover that they 
spirit had not been married at all had, of 
tis a course, comedy possibilities even for 
s hes New York, even for Hollywood. But 
mind not ina season, Mr. Priestley, that T H E C A R T HA T HA Ss E + E R VY T H J N da 
veical has given us “The Man Who Came 
c To Dinner,” “Skylark,” ‘“Morning’s At 


{ Seven,” “Life With Father,” ‘Margin 
For Error” and so on. 
English comedy has, in fact, been 


BIGGER~“BETTER ° 











. having a hard time this season in 
» you 4 New York. Another London import 
zone which followed the Priestley, “Billy 
h and Draws A Horse” (in London the 
er tc draughtsman was known as “Tony,” 
»what American neutrality no doubt calling 
n the for the change) by Lesley Storm, 
ng to likewise drew only a_ thumbs-down 
. a from the critics. All they found to 
ree be grateful for was the pleasant even- BIGGER 
odern ing it gave with ae George. But 3 MORE BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 
rOmay, if you suspect prejudice, put it from YOU can see that the new Oldsmobile is bigger the minute you glance at it— 
y dif- ; vour thoughts. The critics are good ‘ : ; ; s 8 : : 
m the : fellows all. but they have their re- bigger and more beautiful in every way! From flashing, die-cast radiator grille 
meri- sponsibilities to stunning new streamlined Body by Fisher, with sparkling new Styleader 
ore styling in all three series for 1940, Olds has the quality look you like. 
a A Spiritual Adventure 
meri- Even the Irish—against whom, God 
ctive ; knows, there are no prejudices here- 
about,—have occasional disappoint- 
aving ments at the hands of critics, as Paul 
d and Vincent Carroll can tell you. Their 
other, failure to praise “Kindred” was, on 
licate; the admission of some, failure to 
flow understand. Babes and sucklings, and 
1 the audiences born to other fellowships, 
ntings may have a better chance. For in- 
tance, tellect, as we were early taught and 
ple of have since had every reason to believe, 
\duced is not the way to spiritual truth. And 
goes “Kindred” no less than “The White 
edrals Steed” or “Shadow and Substance” is 
| Dip- an adventure into spiritual truth by 
i still- way of the theatre. In spite of a 
Ravil- violent and unconvincing prologue 
porar- we thought it a beautiful adventure, 
being one of the most important of the en- 
The tire season. 
across In his own words Mr. Carroll had in 
those mind: “An attack on the cock-eyed 
a values ruling our daily life. It (“Kin- 
n gar- a ee : 
ee dred”) shows the creative minds: of 
aterne humanity in conflict with the mind 
“ tn. of the grafter, the money grubber 
cs: aie and the self-seeking politician, and it 
ed by 
> Eng- 
Now, VISITORS 
, they : ? : } 
try as I DON’T know which is worse 
These the guest 
d the Who just “drops in” to visit you 
work- Before you’ve breakfasted or dressed 
of the When all is cluttered and askew 
Or the incorrigible friend 
Who holds the door and says good- Amazingly Easy to Drive! Take the wheel of 
night ; i an Oldsmobile and you find driving ease—a 
wanlia With eloquence that knows no end response to wheel and thrortle, smooth brake- 
sienna. While you stand drooping and polite! aunt and ceelonts of controls outclassing 
Scott May RICHSTONE. anything you ve Known bDetore, 
‘Ss ago; 5 
ciation 
‘tween is played out against a background of 
; and political clap-trap, love, hatred, ignor- 
13-1936 ance, brass bands and Guiness’s porter. 
ive us It is a plea for the abolition of na- 
ekson’s : tionalism, which has outlived its use- 
not in- fulness, and for a new international 
yainted kinship without blood ties, that would 
e bril- sweep boundaries, racial hatreds and 
1e did religious bigotries to the heil they Bigger, More Luxurious Interiors! You've 
/ years belong to. It is a denunciation of never seen such roominess and luxury in cars so low 
‘3 now heroes and martyrs and the death in price. Seats are spacious and softly cushioned. 
nadian they glorify, and a justification of Upholsteries are richer and more trimly tailored. 
tensely life and of humanity at its finest and 
best. 
int has In the prologue he has the mad . 7 ’ F 
“en ee seen ee page ee ov Now OLDSMOBILE builds a bigger and better car for every purse and pur- 
; 1e contaminate her and then go to a . 
of his aaa lest oe eee the said pose. The new Oldsmobile Sixty is larger, better performing, finer looking 
n’s flat artist be lost. Meanwhile the woman ; ee a no Geka Tt | < 
sionally he loves weds with the green-grocer. inside and out—yet it still sells down in the low-price field. The popular-priced + ie 
ie was rac as as > ‘-five years . . . . c : —e - vonger nN oom P 30 I; ¢ b ash rare Jet ~é = 
yrevent oon ae ee vdeo Seventy is bigger and better, with beautifully appointed Observation Body. The [ ger 4 ti R o B ok | d 5. . oa a Re ho = 
y close Hers is a schoolmaster on the point brand Custom 8 Cruiser, with the longest, widest Unisteel Turret To wee eke improved Roytomes Ride, wun iu ie 
nse of of a political career and success. The ae F li ; P { ; Springing, Four-Way Stabilization and Knee- Action 
aon other, Carroll’s spokesman, a wander- Body ever built, offers luxury and performance never before available in a car ‘ a x Front Wheels . . . New “Sealed Beam”’ Headlights 
y. e . 2 i f ae e : > oe : A : “ , 2. : * 2 s 
tly de- ates — — ae of medium price. And all three are built on new, improved Rhythmic Ride Super - Hydraulic Brakes . . . Performance with Economy. 
Group to her heritage. The real kinship is, chassis. For Canada’s biggest money’s worth, see your Oldsmobile dealer today! CANADA’S BIGGEST MONEY'S WORTH 
f pure : of course, between the mother and 
2d. You the artist and it is in the struggle be- 
in two tween this spiritual kinship and her 
of the blood ties, her son’s future the stake, 
»velops, that the dramatic conflict rages. The 
yrtance. artist is beaten but, in a last unfor- 
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During 1939, the steady forward progress of 
The Northern Life was maintained. 


Business in Force reached an amount 
exceeding Fifty Million Dollars. 


Assets have been proportionately 
increased. 











Further reduction in expenses was 
achieved. 


Lowest mortality rate was experienced 
in twenty years. 


Substantial increase in Surplus was 
effected. 

















“ Marching Ahead” continues to 
symbolize the progress of 
The Northern Life 


Northern Life 


Assurance Company of Canada 


Established 1897 London, Canada 
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Fictional 


Findings 


BY W. S. MILNE 


THE VALIANT HEART, by George 
Blake. Collins. $2.50 
Hs is a really fine novel It is 


small 
rroup of characters in a Scottish sea- 
ort, and particularly one of them, 
Lawrence Cumming, husband of a 
neurotic wife, and father of a son and 


an unpretentious story of a 


daughter just emerging from their 
teens. It starts in 1913, and ends with 
the years immediately after the war 


During that time, Lawrence has cer- 
tain difficult problems to face, but in 
the end, discovers that peace which 
omes to one who has done what he 
ould to face that which life brings 


It is a timely book, because many 
years a 


of the problems of the 
iarter of a century 


soon will be 


war 
are with us 
Lawrence's solu- 


ago 


now, or 





tion will not be everybody’s solution, 
vecause he is an individual character, 
lot a type; yet because he is an in- 
lividua character, he becomes a 
iniversal figure of the ordinary de- 
ent man, who has not been easily 
lealt with by life, but whose funda- 
mental decency is the strong rock 
that remains unshaken when other 
slighter foundations crumble. In the 
nd, his heart-hunger is satisfied by a 
feeling of quiet serenity, port after 
S ny Se aS 

The other characters in the story 
are well done too. Will Warden, the 
tenant farmer of The Dowries, will 


mind, and Clo, Lawrence’s 
who becomes an actress, 
ind young Sandy and the rest. Linde- 
mann is perhaps too much of a type 
entirely alive, and one can re- 
ret the deterioration of so fine a 
Nora Caldwell, neces- 
sary as it was to illustrate the in- 
direct wastage of war, in the break- 


stick in the 


laughter 


to pe 


character as 


down of conventional morality. Clo’s 
stage career is entirely credible, and 
her love story and that of Ken is 
heart-warming. The book is by no 


means mealy-mouthed, 
effect is one of beauty and decency. 
As a study of character in adversity, 
winning through to an inner harmony, 
and recovering the that the 
locust has eaten, ‘The Valiant Heart” 


yet the final 


years 


s a fine piece of work. Its war back- 
ground has an immediacy of appeal 
just now, but the book is much more 





BOOK 





AFTER MANY A SUMMER, by 
Aldous Huxley. Macmillan. $2.25. 
takes 


VEE HUXLEY’'S philosophy 
a Oph j more and more with 


shape 


each succeeding novel; and oddly 
enough, the more shape it takes 
yn, the more it resembles the 
philosophy of Christianity. Not 


Four-Square Gospel of 
which is more or 
the thing at which Mr. Huxley is 
jirecting his sharpest darts in this 
highly ironical portrait of life in 

near Hollywood, but that 
f the Christian Church of tradi- 
tion, the philosophy of Christendom 
The subject of 
fear of death and 
he desire for personal immortality, 
two aspects of the same thing, and 
g which Mr. Huxley, probably 


California, less 


i castle 


operly so called. 


is the 


1IS DOOK 





ghtly, seems to think can be 
vuund in its finest development 
imong the wealthy inhabitants of 
t more sunshiny parts of Cali- 
a It is Mr. Huxley’s idea 
that evil is inseparable from ex- 
stence in a space-and-time uni- 


that pure good can be 
outside of space-and- 
1is view, Original Sin, 
Mr. Huxley probably 
1at, came in simul- 
creation of the 
me universe, or at least 
elopment of life upon 
until the end of 
universe, which 
much the same thing 
the World in 

Christianity 
rs a prospect of Redemption 
but there is no 

Huxley phi- 


tim On tl} 








ist 
space-and-time 
s presumably 


th, End of 


stian loctrine 


ised on a miuracie, 


lemption n the 


Mr. Huxley is readers of his 

s novels are well aware. 

ssesses, in a degree that has not 
| alled since Dean Swift, the 
| ilty f being unable to see 
n the most charming people 


y undressing them 


most 





ga lified of the 

able i perform- 

s ire i upon us 

nys a It S a 

| 1cu \ an. hard nake fo 
| i ness r tr SSOSSOI f t 
| t t s g 4 at n art 
| is a corrective of sentimental over- 
electivity No man is a hero to 
his valet, and Mr. Huxley is a valet 
| ti evervbody about whom he 
Tr} é personage in “Afte! 

Mar 4 Summer” is a man who 
has ade 1 great jeal of 
none ts antiques and works 

. on and has built himself a 

asti nounta southern 


OF THE WEER 





The Merits of Mortality 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 





war book It is a book ot 
characters, in) which 
becomes absorbed because of the right 
ness of every touch in their picturing 


a book I heartily recommend 


than a 


believable one 


This is 


Little in Much 
THAT WHICH IS HIDDEN, by Robert 


Hichens. Cassell. $2.50. 


"HAT 

Hichens in this long novel scarce- 
ly seems worth the labor required to 
the end of it. I have been 
wrestling now with it off and on for 
nearly two weeks, and the chief sensa- 
tion I am left with is one of reliet 
that I have the job done. 


which is hidden by Robert 


get to 


The theme is one that would do very 
well for a short Say, Six to 
ten thousand words. To expand it 
to three hundred thousand put 
more of a strain on the reader than 
any author has a right to do. It is not 
that there is much in the book that 
is extraneous to its theme; it is simply 
that the theme is developed so grad- 
ually, in such attenuated fashion, with 
such repetition and recapitulation, that 
a great the 
reader, and he longs for a competently 
written detective story for a change. 
“That Which Is Hidden” might have 
been a fairly good detective story if 
the author had been content to treat 
it so, instead of going heavily psycho- 
logical and profound with it. A well- 
known doctor forsakes his practice 
in England to the personal 
physician to a diabetic retired Colonel 
on the Riviera. The Colonel gets his 
Insulin regularly, but dies neverthe- 
Nearly a year later, the doctor 
proposes to his charming widow, who 
Her son, horrified, seeks the 


story of, 


is to 


weariness descends on 


become 


less. 


accepts. 


advice of two of his college chums. 
All three have had some misgivings 
about the doctor, although none has 


suspected him of foul play. Certain 
facts about his character come to light 
coincidental-like, and one of the young 
men has a private interview with the 


doctor, who has a bathing accident 
two days later. That is all. 
The characters are rather wooden. 


The mother is sympathetically done, 
but the son is a prig and a bore, and 


California; but he is certainly not 
Mr. Hearst. His fear of death, 
largely the result of early teach- 
ings concerning the horrors of hell, 
teachings which, however, he has 
never allowed to interfere with his 
business methods, is of the most 
agonizing kind, and he has engaged 
a brilliant medical research expert 
in the hope that he will discover 
some method of prolonging very 
extensively the vital faculties. It 
is rather a shame to reveal the 
climax of a book of this kind, but 


the intelligent reader would 
probably gain some inkling of it 


before reaching it anyhow, and it 
is too dazzling an example of Mr. 
Huxley’s methods for any reviewer 
to ignore. 

In brief, the 
bringing the 


climax consists in 
wealthy old Cali- 
fornian, his lovely and faithless 
young mistress, and his medical 
researcher into the presence of two 
living examples of a method of 
Life Extension discovered over a 
century ago. These two _ indivi- 
duals are an eccentric English 
Duke of the 18th century and his 
housekeeper-mistress, who are now 
200 years old, and have retained 
practically all of their animal 
functions and none of their speci- 
fically human ones. The scene is 
not only written but prepared for 
with the most consummate art; and 
its effect upon the average intelli- 
gent reader must be to accentuate 
the thankfulness which, we ima- 
gine, is felt by all intelligent per- 
sons for the fact that human life, 
which has a beginning, has also an 
end which is not usually too long 
deferred. But the Californian mil- 
lionaire was not an intelligent per- 
son, he was a business man with 
too much money and too much fear 
of death. It was he who broke the 
silence in presence of the appalling 
picture presented by the ape-like 
creatures, one of whom still wore 
the ribbon and jewel of the Order 
of the Garter. “How long do you 


figure it would take before a per- 
son went like that?” he said in a 
slow, hesitating voice. “I mean, it 
wouldn't happen at once there'd 
be a long time while a _ person 

well you. know while he 
vouldn't change any And once 
you get over the first shock—well 
they look like they were having a 
pretty good time. I mean in their 


ywwn way, of course.” 

With the increasing clarity of 
his philosophy Mr. Huxley is 
achieving an increasing richness of 
character drawing, and a much 
greater fluency of narrative. This 
is incomparably the most readable 
ece of work he turned 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 


his friend Max not much better. Their 
dialogues together are about the most 
inane conversations I have ever seen 
set down in print, although that is 
perhaps because there many 
of them, and all about the same. This 
is the sort of book in which you have 
to use a book-mark while you are 
reading, because one page is so like 
another that once you have lost your 
place, you have a terrific job finding it 
again. Kho Ling, the inscrutable 
Chinese student, is more colorful, and 
the final between him and the 
doctor is the best thing in the book, 
but it ought to be, when it has been 
led up to in six hundred 
preparation. Life is too short 


are so 


scene 


pages of 


Brief Candle 


A HALF INCH OF CANDLE, by A. 
Hamilton Gibbs. McClelland 
Stewart. $2.50. 


and 


(THE hero of Mr. Gibbs’ novel is a 

painter, thrice wounded in the last 
war, living in a little village in the 
south of France, close to the Riviera 
and Italy. He has Gallicized his name, 
and is accepted by the village folks as 
one of themselves. He has a brother 
who is as much a materialist as the 
painter is an idealist. This brother is 
a sort of minor Zaharoff, playing 
Jack Horner to the international pie. 
He has married a Russian girl, a 
refugee whom he has aided to escape, 
but he has soon tired of her, and left 
her behind on the Riviera, while he 
goes off on one of his mysterious trips. 
The painter and the Russian meet, 
fall in love, take up house together. 
Munitions brother returns, refuses a 
divorce unless artist and Russian be- 
come international spies for his muni- 
tion ventures. Artist refuses. Con- 
tinues to live idyllic existence in the 
village and among the hills. General 
mobilization of the French army 
takes place; conscription comes to 
pass in England. He becomes a man 
without a country, suspect of both. 
He attempts to interfere with the de- 
parture of the villagers to the army, 
in an idealistic gesture. A stone is 
thrown, blinding him, and so he is no 
longer fit for military service, and he 
can live apart for a while longer in 
his own world of escape, for which 
the price of his eyesight has been 
exacted. 

This is not exactly a cheerful story, 
nor a probable one. The pictures of 
the peasants and village worthies are 
well done, except for a most annoying 
trick of making them speak English 
which is an exact translation of 
French idiom, as: 

“So, it marches, my old?” or ‘How 
do you carry yourself?’’, or “All goes 
well, is it not?’, and so forth. 

But on the whole, Jean’s idealistic 
raptures weary one, and Natashka is 
little better. The brother is an im- 
probable bogey, and the ending is 
hurried and melodramatic. Perhaps 
this would go better in time, 
or in a neutral country. 


peace 


Country Doctor 


BACK ROADS, by Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor. Lippincott. $2.75. 


ALL his life he had wanted to study 
*”" in Vienna, but he had to make 
sacrifices to send his young brother 
instead. Bill became a famous sur- 
geon, and looked down on the elderly 
G.P., whose patients hardly ever paid 
their bills. But the country doctor 
had something that the big-city sur- 


geon didn’t possess, and in a crisis 
the mouse came to the aid of the 
lion. But before that happened, the 


local capitalist took a dislike to Dr 
Ezra, and made everybody who was in 
any way indebted to his bank or 
other enterprises forsake Ezra, and 
go to a new young doctor that Caleb 
the Capitalist had imported. Ezra 
lost most of his patients, his char- 
acter was blackened, his credit at the 
local store cut off, his orchard mutil- 
ated, his wood-lot set afire, and him- 
self accused of malpractice, and al- 
most lynched. The people whom he 
had seen into the world, and their 
children in turn, to whom he had been 
guide and philosopher and _ friend, 
now were afraid to be seen talking 


to Dr. Ezra. His favorite niece made 
a mess of her marriage, and his child- 
hood sweetheart was threatened with 
the loss of her job on the local paper. 


In fact, Mammon was winning all 
down the line. But a spoiled brat 
of an heiress met with an accident 


in Dr. Ezra’s town, and Doctor Ezra 
cured her, and made a reformed char- 
acter of her into the bargain, and 
she bought up the paper and made 
Mattie editor, and bought a control- 
ling interest in the bank, and mar- 
ried the young doctor, and Caleb the 
Capitalist was run out of town, and 
Dr. Ezra went on visiting his patients 
along the back concessions, bringing 
cheer and homely wisdom, only now 
he had a new car, instead of the old 
model-T, because brother Bill, the 
big surgeon, had come to realize his 
sterling worth, and had given up his 
chance of Vienna and everything, and 
had given him a new car for a Christ- 
mas present, and all ends very satis- 
factorily. 

In other words, this is a simple, un- 
pretentious story, kindly, humorous 
and sentimental, with a folksey wis- 
dom of the David Harum school, in 
which solid worth is recognized, and 
skullduggery gets it in the neck. Miss 
Haviland-Taylor is an experienced and 
productive writer, the author of the 
story that was made into the movie, 
“A Man to Remember,” which 
not dissimilar in theme and content 
to “Back Roads.” She makes a good 
show of medical knowledge although 
it is unfortunate that she has persist- 
ed in spelling “antrum” with an i. 
That is a small matter, however, and 
“Back Roads” is a pleasant readable 
storys 


was 


Work Begins 


BY E. L. PATCHET 
WE ARE FORTY AND WE DID GET 
JOBS, by C. 
Wise. 
4.75. 


B. Thompson and M. L. 


Lippincott. Longmans, Green. 


L 


PROM the printing presses of this 

continent there streams a variety 
of publications aimed at the introverts, 
the misfits, the maladjusted as well as 
all others who keep shooting away at 
the target of good fortune but never 
seem to be able to make a bulls-eye. 
Self-help, of course, has been the 
theme of many an author, notably 
and recently the gentleman who made 
a spectacular success with “How To 
Win Friends and Influence People.” 
With 10,000,000 unemployed in Amer- 
ica, it would seem that such publica- 
tions have a fertile field. Even the 
monthly digest magazines have in- 
vaded this territory and one of the 
most successful has achieved a circula- 
tion of a half a million or more. 

Now comes a 255-page record of the 
successful efforts of a couple of ‘40- 
year-old” girls who for 10 weeks in 
cities and towns, large and small, 
demonstrated that employment could 
be had by applying their brand of 
salesmanship whether the application 
was in person, by letter or by tele- 
phone. 

The book might just as well have 
been entitled “How To Win Jobs and 
Influence People.” The philosophy 
and technique of their salesmanship 
is sound and explained in satisfying 
detail 

They sought and obtained after the 
proper preparation, employment in 
department stores, doctors’ offices, 
public utility offices, also in secretarial. 
selling and service jobs. They were 
also successful in getting themselves 
placed on hotel staffs, as demon- 
strators, and in household jobs. 

The secret of their success was 
resident in the fact that they contin- 
ually shaped their applications to thy 
needs and requirements of the em- 
ployer. In short, they applied mod- 
ern methods of salesmanship and the 
convincing part of their story is that 
after having achieved first hand ex- 
perience, they were able to teach 
others how to do the same thing too 
This reviewer in his life time has had 
to interview and employ many people 
of diverse ability. He can therefore 
testify to the fact that the methods 
suggested for procuring employment 
are soundly based and ought to pro- 
duce results 
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Cycle of Cathay 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


MY DAYS OF STRENGTH, by Anne 
Walter Kearn, M.D. Musson. $3.50. 


ESP... the present pre-occupa- 

tion with European affairs, China 
has in recent years been looming very 
large in the international scene, and 
because of her vastness and the in- 
choate character of her administra- 
tion, will continue to do so. 

Countries like Canada and _ the 
United States with long coast lines 
on the Pacific are obliged to think 
periodically of the ancient exotic 
civilizations that face them across the 
sea. Several months ago before the 
European war started, everyone 
would have said that Dr. Kearn’s nar- 
rative of over forty years’ activity as 
a doctor in China was a very timely 
book,—and in reality it is still so. In 
these pages one gets an intimate and 
complex picture of how the Chinese 
live and have lived for many cen- 
turies in ancient inland cities like 
Soochow; and also of the international 
aspect of China as seen in the cosmo- 
politan centre, Shanghai. 

In any community, nobody learns so 
much of every aspect of life as the 
Doctor; and Anna Walter Kearn has 
served with Chinese people as a 
physician since the mid-nineties, Those 
who have learned something of 
Chinese communities from the novels 
of Pearl Buck will find special inter- 
est in Dr. Kearn’s vivid narrative, 
but the Chiness mass does not emerge 
as less mysterious. Even Dr. Kearn, 
as a scientist, is puzzled to know how 
the Chinese race has survived through 
the centuries; and suggests the theory 
of germ-saturation. In her daily prac- 
tice she has found this people in 
whom an instinct for sanitation is 
wholly absent, unless they have come 
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MY CHILDREN TOOK 
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1 had my ideas, of course — but | took the 
Pups to the Master. We looked up the symp- 
toms in the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. ‘'It's 
worms, all right,"' he says, "I never saw a 
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Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES!"' 





So we dosed the pups and all is well. With 
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— I've never lost a pup to worms! | give 
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or with this coupon. 
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under Occidental influences, are for 
the most part so grossly infected witi 
germs of disease, that Nature has 
apparently set up a physical immunity. 

The mystery to her is that so much 
beauty should exist amid so much 
filth and squalor. In arts and handi- 
crafts China is amazing, unsurpassed 
the world over, for centuries. But 
hand in hand with this amazing apti- 
tude for the arts, and sense of beauty, 
persists an almost bestial ignorance 
of all the precautions that make for 
physical health. The Chinese 
pharmacopoea and Chinese ideas of 
physical science, are frankly weird, 
and permeated by the most grotesque 
Superstitions. Yet the race manages 
to exist and to multiply. Among the 
Chinese of Soochow where she lived 
for ten years, she found no respect 
for the sanctity of human life as we 
understand it, yet a plenitude of 
human love and devotion. Such 
paradoxes apparently mark every 
phase of Chinese life. 

Since the mid-nineties, Dr. Kearn 
has witnessed countless calamities of 
war, flood, famine and _ pestilence, 
without losing her love for China. 
Shanghai, where she has been an 
eminent figure for over 30 years, she 
has seen grow from 200,000 to four 
million inhabitants. It has been the 
scene of so much turmoil that one 
wonders how any normal American 
woman could love the city passion- 
ately, but love it she does. Her ac- 
count of its cosmopolitan life, con- 
stantly changing, as when the influx 
of White Russians took place in 1919, 
is fascinating. Seemingly she had an 
insatiable desire for work combined 
with an appetite for excitement. That 
is why after trying to live in America 
she resolved to end her cycle of life in 
Cathay. 


Snakes and Ladders 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


YESTERDAY’S DREAMS, by Ruth 
Feiner. Reginald Saunders. $2.50. 


PERSONAL indignation gave force 

and urgency to “Fires in May,” 
Miss Feiner’s recent novel about Ger- 
man refugees in London. But this 
novel lacks any such cohesive and 
impelling factor, and it rather falls 
apart; one could leave off reading it 
anywhere in the second half. The 
theme, or themes—for the novel cov- 
ers two families and three genera- 
tions—-demands irony to hold it to- 
gether and give it significance, but 
Miss Feiner seems to lack the ironic 
touch. Certainly she lacks the art to 
make this attempt to do a novel in 
the grand style more than half-suc- 
cessful. 

Two boys are born in a Silesian town 
on the same night in the 1880’s, one 
the son of Pirelli, a vagabond actor, 
the other the son of von Rautten, a 
Prussian Junker. Because there is 
only one doctor in the town and he 
is in attendance on the aristocrat’s 
wife, the wife of the strolling player 
dies in child-birth. This melodramatic 
prologue, to which the author chooses 
to give the melodramatic title “The 
Curtain Rises,” prepares one for a 
melodramatic novel, melodramatic in 
the sense that coincidence takes the 
place of carefully-planned motivation. 
Coincidence is amazingly potent in 
real life, but if you hang a large novel 
on it, it becomes a noose. 

Up and up go the Pirellis. The 
strolling player developes into a well- 
known tragedian. His son Johann be- 
comes a successful actor, then an im- 
portant producer, finally Berlin’s fore- 
most theatrical magnate. Down and 
down go the von Rauttens, through no 
fault of their own. Losing his land and 
money in the World War, the son of 
the Prussian Junker becomes a real 
estate agent, and the grand-daughter 
a stenographer. Having permitted 
coincidence to bring the two families 
together on several former occasions, 
the author now uses that device of 
prolific novelists to make von Raut- 
ten’s grand-daughter the secretary, 
and then the mistress, of Pirelli, the 
great producer. One is prepared to con- 
cede this particular game of Snakes 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





HONORED. Sir 

Roberts, dean of Canadian literature, 

who was honored by literary groups in 

Toronto last week in celebration of his 
eightieth birthday. 


Charles G. D. 


and Ladders to the Pirellis and let 
it go at that, but Miss Feiner insists 
on yet a third generation. Johann 
Pirelli’s son becomes a_ Hollywood 
movie idol, making even more money 
than his father, and is given the op- 
portunity of spurning the proffered 
love of the von Rautten grand-daugh- 
ter. Then he quarrels with his father 
and goes back to America, having 
done his bit. Johann Pirelli is left 
alone in his great theatre with the 
taste of a bromide in his mouth, the 
bromide that the attained actuality 
of “yesterday’s dreams” is not so 
wonderful as the dreams themselves. 

The creaking of the machinery can- 
not drown out the fact that Miss 
Feiner is a novelist, even though she 
be a novelist exploiting her vogue. 
The see-sawing of German society 
in this century is a large subject, and 
hasty work has not too much blurred 
her picture of it. The authenticity of 
her details, especially her details of 
life in the theatre, somewhat offsets 
the sentimentality and melodrama of 
her plotting. Some of her characters 
are both amusing and convincing, 
especially the old tragedian Pirelli, 
who becomes a movie fan. Unfortun- 
ately, the book met with an accident 
after it left Miss Feiner’s hands; its 
translator marooned it somewhere be- 
tween German and English. If she 
read her novel in translation and 
noticed such solecisms as “she was 
not sufficiently enough good actress 
to hide...”, Miss Feiner must be 
looking forward to the time for which 
she is working, when she can write 
her novels in English. 


Military Life 
BY LT.-COL. F. J. PICKING 


CORPORAL TO FIELD OFFICER, by 
Lt.-Col. R. J. S. Langford. Copp, 
Clark. $1.00. 


library in a volume” is the best 
- description to apply to “Corporal 
to Field Officer,” by Lt.-Col. R. J. S. 
Langford, late Commanding Officer 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment. 
Within the space of a comparatively 
few pages it condenses, in succinct, 
readable chapters the contents of 
multitudinous military text-books 
and does it in such a way that the 
new soldier, be he private or sergeant, 
can readily read, mark and learn the 
tricks of the new trade in which he 
finds himself engaged. But, lest it 
be considered that the volume is use- 
ful only to those of junior rank, em- 
phasis must be placed on the fact 
that it is of equal worth to the old 
soldier—-be he Captain or Colonel, 
who must “‘brush-up” on military pro- 
cedure and practices. The budding 
staff officer who faces the mysteries 
of an “appreciation of the situation” 
can gain from it as much of value as 
the corporal faced with the compara- 
tive complexities of the duties of 
orderly corporal for the first time. 
The book is a worthy successor to 
that publication so well known to sol- 
diers of earlier days, “Otter’s 
Guide.” Paraphrasing a well-known 
series of titles, the “Guide” in its 
day and generation might well have 
been described as ‘What a young—or 
old—-soldier ought to know.” The 
passing of the years, however, inevit- 
ably lessened its timeliness and value. 
Not until Colonel Langford produced 
the first edition of “Corporal to Col- 





CANADIAN CONFERS WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. In the United 
States seeking war materials, Allied agents leave the White House after con- 


ferring with President Roosevelt. 


Left to right, Harry EF. Collins, of the pro 


curement division of the U.S. Treasury; Arthur B. Purvis, Canadian President 
of the Anglo-French purchasing board; and Rene Pleven, vice-president of the 
Franco-British co-ordination committee. 


onel” in 1923 did a worthy successor 
take its place. That edition, in turn 
became out of date, especially in 
recent years during which practically 
the only fixed military factor which 
has remained is the fact that men 
still comprise units and armies. 


Recent demands have led Colonel 
Langford to prepare a completely re- 
vised and up-to-date edition. Its ap- 
pearance at the present moment is 
particularly timely, and it should be 
of inestimable value to many thous- 
ands who now find themselves trans- 
lated into war service. 

The purpose of the volume is not 
to replace existing text-books or man- 
uals but rather to provide a summary 
of their essentials which will be read- 
ily available and easily digested. Its 
wide range of diagrams and plates 
assist materially in assimilation of the 
information contained in its pages. 
Its simple, direct language makes it 
easy for old-timer or new soldier to 
grasp its meaning. 

The lack of an index may at first 
be regarded as a handicap—but the 
fourteen chapters which comprise the 
book are so well arranged that it is 
really not necessary. Each chapter 
is so clearly divided that the “ready 
reference” character of the book is 
well maintained. 

Every aspect of military life and 
the profession of arms finds its place 
in these chapters, from “Duties,” 
“Field Engineering,” “Map Reading” 
to the mysteries of “Military Law” 
and “Messages, reports and orders.” 

The author speaks with the au- 
thority which comes from long ex- 
perience and thorough training. A 
“regular,” he served with the Royal 
Canadian Regiment from 1907 until 
his retirement a comparatively short 
time ago on the completion of his 
tenure of command as C.O. As Com- 
mandant of Royal Schools of Instruc- 
tion in Eastern Canada he played a 
great part in instructing officers and 
N.C.O.’s of the present C.A.S.F. and 
Militia. During his service with the 
Permanent Forces in Canada, and 
overseas in the Great War, he held 
many important staff appointments. 
In his book he combines his extensive 
military knowledge with a competent 
method of presentation. 

The appearance of the second edi- 
tion of “Corporal to Field Officer” at 
the present moment is most timely 
One might almost go so far as to say 
that a public service has been per- 
formed by its publication. 


Goodbye to That ! 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


PEACE WITH GANGSTERS? by 
George Glasgow. Jonathan Cape. 
$2.50. 

FRANCE AND MUNICH, by Alexander 
Werth. Musson. $4.00. 


TY.HE unexampled diplomatic inter- 

vention of Munich will be argued 
to the end of history. In these two 
books a British journalist, Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Observer and 
Contemporary Review takes one side, 
and an outstanding French journalist 
the other. Mr. Glasgow built a great 
deal on Munich. He found in it “an 
advance in the diplomatic technique.” 
“Using armaments as a_ diplomatic 
lever ... is a better method than 
actually proceeding to war.” “By go- 
ing to war in 1914 we, along with 
others, ‘betrayed our heritage’ : 
and in a large measure banished 
liberty from the sum of political bles- 
sings.” “Instead of admitting Germany 
as a third party with France as a 
participant in world spoils, Britain 








All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller’s, 
may be purchased through Saturday 
Night’s Book Service. Address ‘’Sat- 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 


BOOK SERVICE 
committed a blunder from which she 
has not yet recovered. She now has 
to make a further choice: either to 
defend broadside a greater part of the 
globe ... or to use other and better 
expedients. .. If we blunder into war, 
there will be nothing even to save.” 
There are 288 pages of this. 

M. Werth, one of the best inter- 
preters of modern France, and Man- 
chester Guardian correspondent in 
Paris, has put together a big and 
valuable history of “France’s journey 
along the road to Munich.” He does 
not expect it to be a best-seller, but 
I doubt if we will get anything better 
on France in 1938. He sees the “end 
of the Munich lie” of security and a 
new order in Europe in the raucous 
Italian demands only two months 
afterwards for Tunisia, Corsica, Nice 
and Jibuti. M. Werth “can well be- 
lieve that Hitler, who is a much 
cleverer man than Ciano, was an- 
noyed; for the awakening of France 
at this stage did not suit his purposs 
at all He had 
France to sleep; and here was Ciano 
giving her a savage kick. And Franc: 
did jump up.” 








successfully sent 


THE NEW BOOKS 


“Notes on Elementary Military Law 
for Canadian Officers,” by Major C. R 
Young. University of Toronto Press 
40 cents. One of the first and one of 
the best of the new instructional books 
of the new war. A valuable aid to 
every officer or prospective officer of 
the C.A.S.F., or N.P.A.M., or mem- 
bers of Canadian Officers’ Training 
Corps contingents in Canadian Uni- 
versities. 
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how it will be delivered ? 
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Canada Life representative. 
explain to you how the “delivery” of 
your life insurance can be arranged on 
How the effectiveness 
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Too good to be true? Not at all. It’s 
A Canada Life 
representative will cite you actual in- 
stances where as much as twenty-five to 
thirty per cent has been added to the 
settlement value of life insurance 

not a penny added to the premium. 


He will tell you other things too. 


. . . How you can place upon the 
life insurance companies the responsibility 
of paying your wife an income as long 
as she lives if anything should happen 


. . » How much monthly income from 
your life insurance you can expect when 
you reach retirement age. 
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Route to Phoenix. 
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friendly air of 
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luxe GOLDEN STATE 
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CALIFORNIAN, 
daily from Chicago 
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Zoos Are Melancholy 


Many thousands of people in Lon- 
n-—and not only little boys and 
riris--must have been saddened by 

vs that one of the zoo pandas 
as dying Not the Baby Panda, I 
o say, that most engaging 


wn ind the delight of 
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7ILEAN DOUGLAS 


LAST CHAPTER 


I E LOVED her, so she put aside 
The mask she’d worn for dining, 

And donned her simple daily face 

And wore it bright and shining 


He s me for myself, she thought 
My real self warm and drowsy 
Asked why he forsook her 
S ime,” he said, “so frowzy.” 
Joyce MARSHALI 
Anca —aeaeeeldaEcatiaaenaiantemeemniaE anaes 
Reger! Pa last summer, but Sung 
grown-up female She was said 
refusing her food, and to he 
wwing no interest in anything. Re- 
nt ports indicate that she 1s 
athe ett but the Zoo authorities 
st very muct yncerned about 
r ndition 
\ time ike this it may seem 
yre than usually sloppy and senti- 


ental to mourn over a sick animal 

know that many austere persons 
theologians especially take the view 
that animals, having no souls, were 
reated for 


If they 


man’s use and pleasure 
are unhappy and die—too bad, 
vhat of it? 
They may be right—-though I don’t 
lieve it--but, whether they are or 
not, there still seems to be something 
especially sad in the case of this poor 
creature, brought from her native 


This is the first accurate reproduction in color of the flag 
designed by Col. Archer Fortescue Duguid, Director of the Historical Section of the Department of 
National Defence, and adopted by the Canadian Active Service Force, under General McNaughton. It 
is reproduced from a color drawing especially made by Col. Duguid for “Saturday Night” and the “Cana- 
dian Home Journal,” and is in standard bunting colors of blue, red and yellow, the veins of the leaves 
It is widely believed that when Canada is ready to adopt a national flag of her 
own, as several other Dominions have already done, Col. Duguid’s design is most likely to be accepted. 
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Another Good Year 


The forthcoming annual report shows that scund stewardship, 
traditional with Confederation Life for 68 years, has been 
fully maintained during 1939. 


The most favorable mortality rate in 20 years. 
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1938 
$421,526,682 
125,835,403 
13,350,249 


1939 
$431,478,374 
130,301,125 
15,448,484 


Insurance in Force 
Assets 
Payments under Policies 
Payments to living Policy Owners, 
including Annuitants 
Total Surplus 
Surplus earned, 1939 
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9,744,504 
9,031,963 
2,449,539 
1,820,059 
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2,084,592 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE 


ASS OCLTATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT LIFE 


SECURITY 


mountains in faraway Tibet to pine 
and linger and die in a cage. Look 
at them how you will, zoos are melan- 
choly places—-for the larger animals, 
at any rate 

Some of the small ones seem active 
and jolly enough, but those bears 
swinging endlessly from side to side, 
those wolves that prowl up and down, 
up and down behind the bars, and, 
saddest of all, I think, those shabby 


INSURANCE 


and disheveled eagles that stare Pathologists in charge of it all. In cages. But the fact remains that they happier time no one, I am sure, will 
fiercely up at the sky—they make fact, the medical department of the are in cages. And that is something dream of dragging away to captivity 
one a little ashamed to be outside London Zoo is said to be the finest there is no getting around at all—if a full-grown creature like Sung, the 


in the world—-with the possible excep- 
tion of the one in Philadelphia. 


we must have zoos. And it does seem 
that we must have zoos. 

Thanks to all this care and skill, Perhaps some day, when the world 
the lives of the animals in Regent’s has become a good deal more civil- 
Park have, on the average, been ized, the only animals in zoos will be 
lengthened a full quarter in the past those that have been born there, and 
ten years or so. That means, I sup- have never known anything better or 
pose, that they are as healthy and_ different, or the cheery little animals 
happy as any animals can be in that really seem to like it. 


panda, however rare and valuable and 
interesting she may be, and however 
startling the colors of her coat. But 
first we must get over the notion 
the good, sound theological notion 
that the rest of the animal world was 
created solely for our profit and 
pleasure. There is a horrid Nazi 
In that ring to it 


there in freedom gazing in at them. 

At the same time, in justice to the 
London Zoo and the members of the 
Zoological Society, who are respons- 
ible for it, it must be said that every- 
thing possible is done to make the 
lives of the animal inmates comfort- 
able and healthy. There is a sana- 
torium, an isolation ward, and expert 





1939 A BUSY YEAR FOR 
THE IMPERIAL LIFE 


Over $6,400,000 paid to living policyholders . AN INCREASE 


Over $2,300,000 paid to beneficiaries 
due to Death Claims .... . 


Reserve for Policies and Annuities, 
over $72,350,000 ..... - 


Surplus Funds, over $6,500,000 .... . 


Income from Premiums and Interest, 
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Total Assets, over $91,500,000 . . ... . 
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In spite of the disturbance and uncertainties caused by the outbreak of 
war, new policies paid for and policies revived during the year amounted 
to $24,733,728, thereby increasing the Company’s total assurance in 
force to $299,597,666. 


The Imperial Life provides for all liabilities to policyholders on a more 
stringent basis than Government standard and takes credit for the value 
of its securities at an amount considerably under their market value. The 
Company also provides additional security to its policyholders through 
its surplus funds of over $6,500,000, a contingency reserve of $1,000,000 
and a paid-up capital of $1,000,000. 
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The 
international 


cinema is one of the most 
of all arts. By its 
means great German artists have 
become known to many millions in 
English-speaking and French-speak- 
ing countries, and great French and 
English artists have won the hearts 
if millions of Germans and Russians 
and Finns and Swedes. One of the 
most internationally popular of these 
tists is Mme. Francoise Rosay, who 
performs for the screen in German as 
eadily as in French, and who had 
efore the war an exceptionally large 
rerman “fan mail.” Nobody better 
jualified than she to impress the 
iinds and hearts of German women 
vith the wickedness and futility of 
the Hitler war could possibly have 
cen selected; and ample evidence of 
he impression made by her first 
broadcasts is to be found in the fact 
that they were answered very prompt- 
ly, if not very effectively, by the 
Frankfort radio station. 

Mme. Rosay is at the head of a 
war charity whose object is to aid 
the wives of French soldiers. “Sat- 
irday Night” has secured from her 
the Canadian copyright in this “Mes- 


sage to the Women of Germany,” 
which she broadcast in German a 
short time ago, in exchange for a 


ontribution to this highly deserving 
work. We think our readers will ad- 
nit that, in so far as the women of 
Germany had any chance of hearing 
they can hardly have 
considerably impressed 


this address, 
tiled to be 
yt. 


TISHIS evening it is not a casual and 
propagandist who ad- 
resses you. I am Francoise Rosay, 
he French actress “die Rosay” as 
ou would say; and I speak to those 


indifferent 


erman women who have so often 
shown me their sympathy. I have 
icted for you on all the screens of 


towns and villages in your own 
inguage; thousands and thousands 
1f you remember my face, my white 


your 


hair and my voice. My photographs 
ire in your houses. I shall be before 
vou as I speak to you like an old 


icquaintance, present, real and living. 

I am deeply moved, for this even- 
ng it is not the actress who speaks 
to you but the mother of three boys; 
the eldest is leaving for the front 
tomorrow. 

I am convinced that it is my duty 
to speak to you, heart to heart, as a 
voman to women. 

I have in my hands German tracts 
warning French women against the 
blindness which prevents them from 
»pposing the present war. I have 
heard on the radio the anonymous 
proclamation of a woman who ad- 
not to support this war 
the handiwork of 
What a feeble woman and 
French- 


jures us 
vhich is secret 
England. 


what a pitiful exhortation! 


women are not blind; they read for- 
eign newspapers; they have access 
to all broadcasting posts: all that 


happens in the world is, and always 
has been, known to them. They know 
the truth! But now, you, women of 
Germany, must know the truth also. 

HAVE known Germany and Ger- 

man women for long; as a child 
I learned your language at Giessen 
and I lived there the life of a small 
provincial town in the great pre-war 
Germany. A Germany justly proud 
of her prosperity, of her industry, of 
her learned men, of her artists, and 
above all proud of her renowned 
army, personified by the glorious and 
well-beloved Kaiser. 

At that time there was not a house, 
not a cottage which was not decor- 
ited with the revered portrait of the 
Kaiser. 

I have seen Kaiser Wilhelm on par- 
ade surrounded by his six sons. Ger- 
man women wept with enthusiasm 
when they saw him!. and then, 
one day, the fourth of August 1914, 


the Kaiser cast his sword into the 
scale. 
For four years millions of your 


brothers and ours were killing each 
other for a cause which you thought 
just, but which irresistible evidence 
compelled you to abandon in 1918. 
This was the downfall of the Empire. 
The demi-god had deluded himself; 
for the Kaiser and King was but 
a man, a man drunken with pride 
and swept away in a whirlwind of 
glory and vanity. But the error of 
that man, of that mere man, had 
cost the lives of millions of human 
beings and covered Europe with ruins. 
For more than four years Europe 
was torn asunder; for more than 
four years the German people sub- 
mitted to every kind of sacrifice. 
German mothers suffered courageous- 
ly... and why? For the error of 
one man, one single man who is still 
living 


HAVE often travelled in Germany, 

my last stay there was hardly two 
months ago. I believed in peace with 
Germany. Within the limit of my 
feeble strength I have tried to work 
for that peace. That is why I have 
always observed the march of events 
in your country with great interest. 

I have often talked cordially with 
German women of every walk of 
life and I have always admired their 
attachment to the family ideal, their 
courage and their patriotism. 

In the beginning you told me of 
your joy at seeing your country 
gathered round a Fiihrer resolved to 
restore order and peace; and I under- 
stood you. Later on when you voiced 
your gratitude for the Fiihrer who 
had made Germany powerful and 
strong, I understood you. 


Appeal to the Women of Germany 


BY FRANCOISE ROSAY 


But later still I saw your country 
crushed by economic sacrifices, “vol- 
untary” so-called, made necessary by 
enormous military expenditure. [ 
saw all contact between you and 
the outer world suppressed, all for- 
eign newspapers forbidden, foreign 
travel made impossible. I saw Ger- 
many deprived, of every kind of in- 
tellectual interchange and frozen in 
an embittered worship of its own ego; 
I discovered of a sudden that the 
German people had embraced a new 
faith, a faith foreign to their God: 
faith in the purity and the supremacy 
of the German race: the faith sym- 
bolized by the handsome Nordic 
youth, the blond blue-eyed hero. 


I have often met this hero; but 
this was on posters, in pamphlets, 
much more rarely in real life. But 
never did he appear to me among 
your governing class, not one of 
whom shows the type of the race he 
claims to represent. 

Later on I saw your homes broken 
up by the exigencies of a merciless 
party which took your girls and boys 
to march in theatrical parades, in- 
stead of leaving you to show them 
an example of rightly conceived work 
and domestic economy. I have seen 
spying installed in your homes, 
parents dreading their children’s 


talk, friends suspicious of each 
other. Lastly I have seen wom- 
en deliberately sacrificed to men: 


for the men place, processions, suc- 
cess; for the women the kitchen and 
children; for the men glittering uni- 
forms; for women shabby dresses. For 
men—men of the party—resplendent 
motor-cars, palaces, caviar; for wom- 
en thrift, the distressful problem of 
clothing their too numerous children, 
and of feeding them with provisions 
rationed and of poor quality. 

All that I have seen with my 
own eyes. And here, women of Ger- 
many, I could no longer understand 
you. 

I ask you if the acceptance of 
everything without any thought of 
criticism—from the men who domin- 
eer over you—is not in reality weak- 
ness, and if you would not better ful- 
fil your duties as citizens and mothers 
by raising your heads instead of re- 
maining bowed before error. 

For the error, the abominable error, 
is fulfilling itself as of yore. 

Once again the fate of all German 
lives is to be sacrificed to the error 
of an individual. 


YOMEN of Germany, the truth is 
withheld from you! Demand it 

so that you may fight this prodigious 
error. You have the right to demand 


it; it is indeed your duty. 

But that truth, what is it? 

I will not do you the injury of 
doubting the words of your Fiihrer, 
the Chancellor Adolf Hitler; but I 
should like to call your attention to 
the following contradictions: 

On Sept. 26, 1938 in his speech at 


the Sports -alace, Adolf Hitler 
said: 

“I have proclaimed and I repeat 
here that from the moment when 
Czecho-Slovakia shall have settled its 
problems, which means when the 
Czechs shall have come to an agree- 





ment, amicably and without pressure, 
with their other minorities, I shall 
be no further interested in the Czech 
State. That I guarantee. We don’t 
want Czechs!” 


MME. FRANCOISE ROSAY 


—Photo by Clarence Sinclair Bull. 


his armies on Poland which was im- 
He received the Sudetes and in de- perfectly prepared. 


fiance of his word of honor on March On February 20, 
15, 1939, he invaded and occupied word for word: 
Czecho-Slovakia by force of arms. “There is only one State with which 
Hitler had concluded with Poland we have not sought out relations and 
a pact of non-agggression for ten with which we do not seek closer re- 
years and had guaranteed its fron- lations, the Republic of the Soviets.” 
tiers. On August 23, 1939 this same Hitler 
On September 12, 1938, he solemn-_ signed with these same Soviets a pact 
ly declared: of non-aggression. Today this pact 
“Germany has given the assurance has become an alliance. 
that she considers these frontiers as What will become of this alliance? 
untouchable and final, so as to give For my part I do not know 


1938 Hitler 


said 


Europe a feeling of security and 3ut Hitler himself has prophesied 
peace.” its effect. 
On September 1, 1939 he launched On January 3, 1937 he said: 


“For I fear for any people whatso- 
ever that acceptance of the support of 
the Soviets may be the signal of its 
destruction.” . 

These words are his these ac- 
tions are his . his book, the radio, 
the films bear witness to it. Compare 


them and decide if that man 
has not lied, he has grossly deluded 
himself. 

Lastly on September 2 last Hitle1 


answered offers of negotiation, emin- 
ently compatible with German honor 


by the invasion of Poland Peace 
depended on him alone He has 
chosen war 

Are you going to sacrifice your 
husbands and your children to this 
new error? 

Women, I conjure you to reflect! 


If your eyes are not open today 


can 


they soon will open No one 
arrest the truth It will come to 
you despite your fortresses, despit« 
your prison walls, despite the rigor 
of your censorship 

gut then, women of Germany 
will be too late 

Your sons will be dead, your father 
land partitioned 

You will have no resource but, as 


in 1918, to weep over 


I hum 


tion, to deplore your blindness 


your 
ana 
reproach 
for your 
men-folk. 


yourselves to 


your graves 


enslavement to your 


Women, of Germany, I have spoken 


to you from my conscience I take 


the responsibility for every word I 
have said. 

I am Francoise Rosay, the mothe! 
ot three big boys 








“Kiedy fie 1700 NEW SIZE, 


You who now drive a Lincoln-Zephyr may 


wonder what changes could improve it. Yet 


improved this car is for 1940! 


The silent, eager V-12 engine develops 


120 horsepower. It is more flexible and 


responsive. The favourable ratio of power 


to car weight is even improved. Operating 


economy continues. 


Body-frame is enlarged for 1940. There 


is more head room, shoulder room and foot 


room. You will see greater sweeps of road 


through the Panorama Windshield and 


NEW POWER, NEW BEAUTY 


windows. which contain 500 additional A COMBINATION OF 


FEATURES THAT 


MAKES 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR THE ONLY CAR OF ITS KIND 


square inches of glass. 
. 1. Unit-body-and- frame 
Stvle Leader more than ever. on the es 
d trusses 
outside, the new Lincoln-Zephyr is more a 


thoroughly equipped inside. Ventilation ity. 


(in closed types). 2. 


—smooth, quiet 


steel panels welded to steel 
V-type 12-cylinder 


and economical power. 


3. High power-to-weight ratio—low centre of grav- 
4. Finger- Tip Gearshift. 


5. Comfort for six, 


“amidships,” in chair-high seats — gliding ride— 


controlled in all weathers and Finger-Tip curb-level entrance 


high visibility. 


6. Hydraulic 


brakes. 7. Panorama Windshield and windows. 


Gearshift on the steering post are new fea- 
tures. Hydraulic brakes add to the driver's 
ease and pleasure —and to safety. Lincoln- 
Zephyr owners enjoy a combination of fea- 
' 


tures not matched in any car at any price! 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited. 
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CANADA HAS VITAL ROLE 
IN PRESENT WAR 





JOHN R. LAMB, President, 
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Comments on Canada’s Part in the War at 
h al Meeting o 
the 84th Annual Meeting of 
The General Manager, F. H. Marsh, 
ial P Made by th 
Reports Substantial Progress Made by the 
e 
Bank During the Year. 
The 84th An General Meet Nat ol nd le we pre- Pay-As-We-Go 
the Shareholders was held fein c ; eace "he - a a Knowing that we must meet a heavy 
t Head Office Toronto o7 . th . xg listurbance te var burden, it will be better for all 
{ Jy ] t} rhe the us Unde the var conditions oncerned to have a pay-as-we-go pol- 
ee , t} ast ; ionths tl vas y in which everyone must share, 
r Jol R. La : ve . a tion and vin it than an attempt to meet the 
( VM F.H.M / Sy ay age ines ioe aN ee Rl cere osts through fanciful schemes whic} 
} ( ; a 1if ie bate i to ruin. It is rather significani 
er ; \ va aes that the monetary plans which blos 
THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS " in Rinods timent in Som in the years of depression seem 
to fade out when the real needs of wa 
x nt ft ia t Rit e ° 
Stat meni. It will be noted Froduction Higher Must Not Sacrifice Real Interests 
. Ks For the year 1939 as a whole, vo of People 
‘ * j is Ss stantially 
: tnt x « < g 8 1 of fa These considerations remind us that 
Sec t Ss is g e hely eyond the immediate hazard of the 
ate i var there is another danger which 
: g alue S Ss ¢ “4 may be more insidious because It Is 
. + . $635 S g ess evident. We have seen how certain 
= aease nd since 193 I stock heat in tl governments of Europe, while nom- 
> = ; vA t ! u tr S ex tionally high at the nally claiming to advance the inter- 
lle re S it s some ad ests of their peoples, have in reality 
; = this unde var conditions alled upon them for unprecedented 
. ; ntiful as the basis of our sacrifices in their living standards, for 
= i S 5 1 694 < and dairy industries, which 1inglorious purposes of the state 
: meas ntinue to be limited only by markets We must be constantly on guard 
cs re oe es. though these are a little lest the same kind of thought gains 
ve S + ; ijominance in our own life. The total- 
- . tarian idea flourishes in the atmo- 
; Mining Shows Gain sphere of regulation which is thrust 
ipon us by the war, and the longer 
ee ee Mining production and prices show these conditions prevail the greater 
significance, no mat- q moderate gain for the year, and jg the danger of it taking permanent 
t n = ul rents have been made for the oot 
5 m S arketing of rtain metals at stable 
ies Has $ d es for war purposes. The en- Individual Effort and Incentive 
et a ee ee ee & aan oe Must Not be Discouraged 
oe < nt f i of for exchange which It is impossible for the people of 
ct ¢ na Ss part i iluable at the present any nation to thrive, either morally 
a 7 ni J ind new int in- or materially, under a scheme which 
a st S 1 a definit yrove- prives the individual of control over 
sis ent Nearly all lines of manufac- | own thought and action, and 
S S sa id nsiderable gains during leaves him entirely at the mercy of 
S Fans ar the year government. The welfare of the in- 
S Bot! ports and imports have in- dividual must remain the measure of 
Ss t ased net lance of Cana- success, in public as in private life. 
States. We lian exports is being well maintained There must be a predominance of in- 
ntre f ind amounts to over $300 millions a dividual rather than of community 
ul effort, and this demands a predomin- 
Our entry into the war was marked, ance of private property and incen- 
fle ulmost from t start, by the estab- tive. The war must not be allowed 
started sI nt ol in over our to be more than an interlude during 
s furthe idustrial and rs. While which we temporarily lay aside our 
\ se at tk are perhaps ambitions in order that we may use 
Empire t ext in hand, we our existing facilities to the full for 
at S must n mind that the success of the campaign. 
ul f tn mM to the various It will leave us a further legacy 
S are of a wide of debt, taxation, regulation, and 
n hat we will other burdens which are handicaps 
to the danger of their to the kind of development on which 
‘ised to an extreme de- our future depends. But we must 
I gree ng extended beyond the jeep our thoughts and hopes turned 
ten ‘ t i r need. Thus far, for- toward the time when we can once 
ate in b t y, they have been for the most again resume the kind of progress 
nt those part held in reserve which so improved the life of the in- 
eS dividus ‘oug e as -entury. 
- Banks Co-operate with Foreign lividual through the past century 
t Exchange Board 
GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 
t The ir-time regulations which 
: ‘ iffect tl banks most directly are Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
those of the Foreign Exchange Con- The 84th Annual Balance Sheet 
: cannes trol Board. These deal in the first which is before you shows the re- 
4 > nstance with foreign exchange in the sult of the year’s operations and the 
ial ma ee ey e- Marrower sense of foreign money, Bank’s position as on November 30th 
oY a a oc cheques and drafts, but in order to last, and will, I believe, be accepted 
States a nat ak is mplement the plans of the Govern- Dy_ you as- satisfactory. ; 
Se ren. (eh Vacate ian ment to conserve our buying power Our Profits for the year, after pro- 
a A nt tha ain n the United States and other for- viding for all known or anticipated 
‘ f ava on markets. the Board has been ac- contingencies, amounted to $1,324,229, 
ied power to deal with securities, and, as our President has remarked, 
rchandise exports and imports, 4 considerable portion of the increase 
Post War Americas Will Lead ind it has issued numerous Shown is attributable to recoveries of 
. regulations covering such items as 4mounts previously written off as un- 
in Economic Changes E ne pie susly mentioned. Collectable 
A S tnose previously me a. 
ision that wuch a the de tail in connection with After paying our regular dividend 
! 1 has been thrown on the and writing off the usual appropria- 
to | is a hole Ss ow e at the same time their tion against bank premises, we Car- 
t é S sé yrmal it e from foreign exchange Tied forward to Profit and Loss Ac- 
t irt tt itions is been curtailed We count $524,229 
st u t nections t disposed compl: f this 
; ve I ed t t itic f sae” eaneinanar a ae Total Assets 
Whisk in stitution f buropean s -ourse Ss are burde with a Show an increase of $19,727,103 
\ I zreat dea f f vor uncer- ind no stand at $168,339,469, the 
" A nty through tt regulations. But highest point in the Bank’s history 
ha 1din 1 nee I that this” con- 
ameS not bec in intolerable Quick Assets 
i unt us I 1 ind rmanent feature of 
t ext f ’ f Consisting of cash or of assets read- 
f that ’ y converted into cash total $109,909.,- 
i st t ’ i Government's Financial Policy : ow ind equal 72.95% of all liabilities 
i ! irticula ( if o the public Of this amount $30,- 
I the iteria in Commended 8,447 is represented by cash, bank 
than a partial I ontrast to the las i vher balances (including Bank of Canada) 
t r he f of fit ill part ants borrowed for most of ind notes and cheques of other banks 
i that t trals ist fee I needs, the roach to the prob- a 
t nished markets and lem of financing the present war has Securities 
t Jjct iY s W u 0k for been far fron nflationary A loan 7,089,849, are up $12,997,282 for 
1 st ite juction in Canada vas promptly floated through the the year. 94% of the total is Domin 
t have t nance inks, and another one for public jon “and high-grade provincial and 
t through our own resources and Subscription is now under way. But municipal bonds of relatively short 
ivings, and that calls for a program 4 a oe dip ont = “e —— /S maturity 
f the strictest econom We n inned, and we understan iat only 
even have to | eeadade if ex. the excess needs will be borrowed Call Loans 
ternal debt at the same time that we We cannot as yet visualize the details Secured by stocks, debentures, 
ire providing the money for our own Put evident the problem is that Of }onds and other marketable securities 
ilevelopment itilizing the existing industrial and $2,160,729, are $436,535 less than a 
financial resources to the best ad- year ago and reflect the less active 
From Peace to War Economy vantage, and avoiding as far as POS- Security market that s prevailed 
with Little Disturbance sible any price inflation such as might in Canada during the past year 
be induced by an early program of 
I will not attempt to detail the heavy borrowing. This must be com- Commercial Loans 
economic trends of the past year, be mended, when we recall the disas- 
iuse the declaration of war in early trous effects of policies which bring 647,109,325, are 1p $6,969,587, an 
September opened an entirely new currency depreciation, and when we_ increase of 17.36% over the previous 
chapter in our affairs. The first eight bear in mind how conscious the pub year 
months had been rather discourag- lic has become, in this as in other While there has again been an 
ing, the threat of war being a con countries, of the dangers which are appreciable increase in the amount 
stant deterrent to enterprise. By the inherent in radical measures of public of our funds employed under this 
same token, however, the actual out- finance. heading, the proportion of our total 


deposits so employed is much 
lower than we would like to see 
and we _ will welcome, as_ they 


occur, opportunities of making addi- 
tional funds available for sound com- 
mercial and industrial activities. The 
increasing demand noticeable’ since 
the outbreak of war suggests that 
loans required by industry during 1940 
will exceed the figures to which we 
have been accustomed during recent 
years 


Municipal Loans 


$6,067,530, are approximately $500,- 
000 below last year’s figure. It 
couraging to note the improvement 
taking place in the financial position 
of various municipalities as the re- 
sult of greater efficiency and a more 
earnest effort to balance their bud- 
This is commendable indeed. 


is en- 


gets 


Bank Premises 

$3,383,765 show 
the erection of 
suitable for our 


no material change, 
permanent premises 
needs at Bloor and 


Jane Streets and St. Clair Ave. and 
Bathurst St. in Toronto, together 
with other expenditures by way of 


additions to present offices, having 
offset the major portion of the ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for premises 
account. 


Notes in Circulation 


$3,597.504, are $152,210 less than a 
year ago. The maximum amount we 
will be allowed to circulate will, as 
from January Ist, 1940, be further re- 
duced by 5% and must not exceed $4,- 
500,000. 


Deposits 


$142,034,974, show a very satisfac- 
tory increase of $20,633,407, of which 
$13,558,318 are deposits by the pub- 
lic, an increase of 11.49 per cent., the 
increase of public deposits in all 
banks in Canada for the same period 
being 8.13 per cent. 

Our Government deposits are up 
$7,075,088, largely represented by 
short-term bonds purchased from the 
Government in October, proceeds of 
Which have not been disbursed at 
the end of our year. 

A review of the financial state- 
ment is not complete without com- 
menting upon the intangible and ever- 
increasing asset of goodwill accumu- 
lated over the eighty-four years of 
the Bank’s existence. We are very 
grateful to the many friends who 
favor us with their business and are 
proud to serve them. 


January 20, 1940 





Inspections 


Branches of the Bank have all been 
inspected by our Inspection Staff dur- 
ing the year, and the usual audit of 
securities, cash and loans has been 
made by the Shareholders’ auditors 
at the Head Office and main branches 
in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 


Staff 


It is with sincerity that I again ex- 
press my keen appreciation of the 
good work and loyal support received 
from the staff, evidence of which is 
seen in the substantially improved 
figures of the Annual Statement. 

Twenty-four members of our staff 
have already enlisted to serve their 
Country, and have been granted leave 
of absence with the assurance that a 
position and a welcome awaits their 
return. 


In conclusion I feel sure that it 
is a source of satisfaction to you at 
this time when our country is at war, 
to know that your Bank is sound, 
liquid and buttressed by cash and 
securities of our own Dominion to the 
point that we are prepared to meet 
any demands that may conceivably 
confront us. Our primary concern at 
the moment must be the successful 
prosecution of the war, and it can be 
said with no uncertainty that The 
Bank of Toronto can be depended 
upon wholeheartedly to do its part. 
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30th November, 1939 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 





Profits for the year ending 30th November, 1939, after providing 


$150,000.00 for Staff Pension Fund, 


$328,830.08 for Dominion and 


Provincial Taxes and making appropriations to contingent accounts 


out of which 
has been made 
Written off Bank 


Dividends at the rate of 10° 


accounts full 


Premises 


bad 


provision for and 


funds consisting of capital, rest and profit and loss account) 


Balance of Profits carried forward 


Profit and Loss Balance 30th November, 1938 


Profit and 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL BALANCE 


ment 


Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Govern- 


ments 


Loss Balance 30th 


Deposits by the public not bearing interest 


November, 1939 


30th November, 1939 
LIABILITIES 





bonne isi eAbve: Mie Oxellevs als dene. 4 $ 


Deposits by the public bearing interest, including 


interest accrued to date of statement 92,529 








doubtful 


debts 
3 1,32 


oe 


99G XH 


200,000.00 


229.20 


1,124,2 


® per annum on the par value ($100.) of 


HOO 000.00 


to 
UT 


bo 


ow 


) 


2,529,694 .02 








SHEET 


$ 3,597,504.00 


8,055,489 .33 


955,653.51 
40,494,268. 24 


063.73 


142,034,974.81 







Deposits by and balances due to other chartered 
POTS ea UNE Gr REAR sp se-oh,are ey 5 be: nai’ a ea ag aii 1,021,551.94 
Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking 
correspondents in the United Kingdom and For- 
ORBEA RMD URMR URES cs 010 01.5. EKG Gh ars noe Sua © Hw bean 2,481,049.28 
3,502,601.22 
\eceptances and Letters of Credit outstanding 1,524,419.78 
150,659,499 .81 
au RU RAM RMR MRR Oe oy eek Soe et fy Oe Oe a f 6,000,000 .00 
PRS nae geen re) eee ie AS ae dc 9,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid Raich eed ak ar % 150,275.61 
Balance of profits as per Profit and Loss Account .. 2,529,694.02 
17,679,969 .63 
$168,339,469.44 
Gold held in Canada ........... $ 1,088.43 


Subsidiary coin held in Canada 
Notes of Bank of Canada 
Deposits with Bank of Canada 
Notes of other chartered banks 
Covernment and bank notes other than Canadian 
Cheques on other banks 





Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere 


than in Canada 


Dominion and 


Provincial 


Government direct and 


suaranteed Securities maturing within two years, 


not exceeding market value 


Other Dominion 


value 


Canadian Municipal Securities, not exceeding mar- 


ket 


6 


79.86 
17.00 
873.92 
,185.00 


of. 46 
,019.47 


2,946.34 


$ 30,658,447.48 


LO gier Soa tet eRe ets ere 15,906,436.90 

and Provincial Government direct 

and guaranteed Securities, not exceeding market 
Se ereiavaric We ak Ste ace oe iare a ; 50,460,581.70 
Seay ky eee ale eos da A ; 6,126,051.29 


value 


market value 


Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans in 





4,596.77 





089,849.74 


Canada on Stocks, Debentures, Bonds and other 
Securities, of a sufficient marketable value to 
cover 2,.160,729.68 
19,250,579 .42 
109,909,026 .90 
Current Loans and Discounts in Canada, not other 
wise included, estimated loss provided for Se aieta $7,109,325 .91 
l.oans to cities, towns, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts ; a ievala re " aoc — 6,067 43 
Non-Current Loans, estimated loss provided for 114 37 
53,291,185 .71 
163,200,212.61 
Liabilities of Customers under acceptances and Letters of Credit, as 
per contra 1,524,419.78 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank 26,107.00 
Rank Premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off 338376557 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of the note 
circulation 204,964.48 
$168,339,469.44 
cnenininmeiieiieinienneimes 
———_—_—_—_ 
JOHN R. LAMB, President KF. H. MARSH, General Manage? 
AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
To the Shareholders of The Bank of Toronto 
We have examined the books and accounts of The Bank of Toronto at its He oO — 
ave been furnished with certified returns from the branches, and report that ace a 
rent of liabilities and assets as at the 30th November, 1939, is in accordance therewith, and in 
our opinion disc s the true conditio.. of the Bank. We have verified the cash and the securities 
representing the ank’s investments held at the Head Office at the close of the Bank's fis al year 
ind during the vear we counted the « ish and examined the securities certain of the important 
branches We have received all the information and explanations we have required, and all 
ransactions of the Bank which have come under our notice, have, in our opinion, been within the 
awers of the Bank ; 
G. T. Clarkson, F.C.A 
f Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth @ Nash 
D. McK. MeCLeLLanp, F.C.A 
‘ of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
TorONTO, 20th December, 1939 
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BUSINESS 
FINANCE 
THE MARKET 


Safety for 


the Investor 


United 


BY ALLAN WATSON 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase National Bank, is 
not satisfied with what the writer of this article (a Canadian 
living in California) describes as the "do nothing” policy of the 
American government in regard to its gold holdings. He boldly 


suggests free coinage again. 


What would be the results of such a step? Would people welcome, 
and use, gold coins again? Would international monetary rela- 


tions be improved? 


Or does the war relegate the proposal to an “it might have been” 
basis? Mr. Watson investigates these factors in a somewhat 


unconventional way. 


THE annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, which, as in the case of 
practically all American’ banks, is 
held on the second Tuesday in Jan- 
iary, Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman 
if the board of that great institution, 
idvoecated that the American govern- 
ent use its gold instead of keeping 
buried. 


This is something which has been 
orrying many people this burying 
if the gold. It has been buried, one 
s forced to conclude, very much in 
the way that ostriches are supposed 
Heaven knows why, because they 
don’t) to bury their heads in the sand 
to follow the line of least resistance, 
ind to avoid facing danger, or the 
future. At this point Iam reminded of 
a jingle that a friend of mine, R. L. 
Masten, who writes for a weekly 
paper in the little town of Carmel, 
California, had in his column recently, 
ind which I quote with his permission: 


BUT CROESUS IS DEAD 


Dig deep the grave and in it lay 
The silver and the gold, 

Perhaps we'll bring it out some day 
When you and I are old. 

Perhaps we'll bring it out to lend 
To London or to Rome, 

"3 at they may use the stuff to spend 

r things we need at home. 


Shove up the price and peg it high 
And let us all be merry. 

lhe more there is the more we'll buy; 
The more we'll also bury. 

The more we buy the more we'll own 
When trade relations crack. 

And so the more we'll have to loan 
That we may buy it back. 


paeer Sere ee erent 


We'll buy it back without regret 
As we are buying now; 

For all we have to pay is sweat 
From our collective brow. 
Yes, all we have to pay is stuff 
That sweat and thought produce. 

It's true our people lack enough 
Of them But what's the use? 


Dig deep the grave and in it lay 
The silver and the gold. 

What matter if the price we pay 
Makes others glad they've sold? 

What matter if the price we set 
Lets foreign nations fleece us, 

‘The precious metal that we get 
Will make us rich as Croesus. 


This grim bit of sarcasm is not, I 
think, unwarranted. The spectacle of 
the United States’s management of the 
gold standard, or what is left of it, i 
— food for a W. S. Gilbert or a 

Lewis Carroll, and as such my friend 
Masten treats it. But more sober com- 
mentators— those who call them- 
selves financial writers—-have entered 
into what almost might be called a 
conspiracy of silence on the subject. 
Probably because they do not know 
what to say about it. I say “they” 
because I do not tag myself with any 
such fancy label as “financial writer” 

I am merely a lost soul crying in a 
wilderness of deficits and doubts. 


And I, quite frankly, do not know 
What to say about it. Some weeks ago 
I was asked by a reader of SATURDAY 
Nicut, following the publication of 
piece of mine in which I cada 
some aspects of the “Cash and Carry” 
embargo-lifting crisis which was then 
engaging people’s minds, to explain 
this American gold anomaly, and I 
quote from the letter in which I threw 
up my hands in answer to him: 


No Precedent 


“There is no precedent for the 
present extraordinary financial mess 
which exists in the United States, so 
no one can say what the results would 
be if the American government 
started digging the gold out of the 
Vaults at Fort Knox and paying off 
maturing ‘Treasury issues with it. It 
Would obviously mean a return to the 
xold standard, internally speaking, by 
the United States, and a nailing to the 
tnast of $35 gold. 


“One of the technicalities involved 
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Gold Coinage For the Hl 


States? 











bearing asset for an interest-bearing 
one. (The great trouble with gold is 
that it hasn’t got any coupons on it.) 

“An examination of the fiscal sta- 
tistics of the United States makes one 
wonder if one is living in the United 
States or in Alice’s Wonderland. Take, 
for instance, the fact that the gold re- 
serves of the country have increased 
from $8 billions in 1934 to $17 billions 
today. And consider that while this 
has been going on the total of all kinds 
of notes, subsidiary coin, ete., for 
which the gold is primarily the basis, 
is still only $10 billion. 

“Well, consider that for a moment. 
The old pre-War theory of gold re- 
serves never supposed anything like 
100 per cent coverage and yet here we 
have 170 per cent. What price 
inflation? 

Frankly, these things are a bit be- 
yond me, and I haven't had the nerve 
to discuss them in the public prints. 
They are a reflection of a disorderly 
world monetary system. 

Now comes the voice of Mr. Aldrich, 
one of the great bankers of the United 
States, advocating the prompt re- 
moval of the present prohibitions and 
restrictions on the private holding of 
gold, the resumption of gold coinage 


assets?) 


’ 2 
the reinstatement of “gold certifi- What Would Happen: 


cates” which are those particular 
forms of American currency which 
were direct promises to pay gold on rich’s 
demand —and the payment for new 
imports of gold in gold coin or gold 
certificates. ment 

Mr. Aldrich mentioned two other 


edly put forth recently. First, that the 





the price of gold. 
posals he inveighed 


in the case of the second proposal 


financial suicide. 

country voluntarily 
a loss as would be 
marking-down 


What would happen if the American 
government were to 
Parenthetically, it is 
probably unnecessary for me to point 
out that the present American govern- 
is not very 
suggestion put 
proposals which have been half-heart- nomic royalist” 


Note that he 


advice? 


likely to act on any 
forth by such an ‘‘eco- 


does not suggest thai 
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FURROWS FOR HITLER'S BROW 


United States cease buying gold, and gold coins and gold certificates be 
second, that she make a drastic cut in sued by the government in lieu of new 
Both of these pro- and refunding borrowings by 


against, on the 


“write off’? such as they would be reduced by 


involved in this action of depositors turned gold- 
one of its greatest 


hoarders again. 


What would be the results of such a 
move and what would be the bene- 
tits to the hoarders? It is, of course, 


ditiicult to say. Many customers 


follow Ald- 


safety deposit box 
would provide some new revenue 
the banks, in the form of safety 


(Continued on Page 19) 


THE BUSINESS FRONT 


The Business 


BY P. M. 


YANADIAN business is at a high level at the pre- 
4 sent time, and industrialists and bankers agree 
that the outlook is for at least a moderate further 


rise over the coming months. War orders are 


sponsible to a considerable degree for the gains 
industrial activity and public purchasing power, 
about $70 millions of such business having been 
placed so far by the Dominion government, but nor- 
mal factors, notably the increase of about $100 mil- 
lions in the value of Canadian agricultural produc- 
tion in 1939, as against 1938, are also stimulatory and 
tending to carry forward the general uptrend in evi- 


dence since last spring. 


On the other side of the business balance sheet, 
and operating to restrain the rise from developing 


into an unhealthy boom, are the restraints of 
taxation, with the virtual certainty of sizeable 


increases to come, and the 
effects of the trade dislo- 
cations caused by transpor- 


tation, exchange and other 
difficulties due to the wat 
Canadian business’ views 


the future with confidence 

but no exuberance, with 

RS the stock market reflecting 

not only the uncertainties 

of war and doubt regard- 

ing the profitability of war orders but also the pos- 
sibility of a business recession in the United States 
In a survey of the outlook across the border, Stan- 
dard Statistics Company says that American business 
has entered 1940 in a sober frame of mind, not be- 
cause business volumes are poor but because busi- 


ness managements, twice-burnt under similar 


ditions in 1929 and 1937, are afraid that the sharp 
industrial rise in the final half of 1939 may have 
to be paid for in another sharp business recession 


A Recession in U.S.? 


It is said that reports of business volumes 


obviously not telling the full story as regards the 
U.S. While there are as yet no signs of serious over- 
production, there is a lurking fear that excessiv: 


inventories might show up rather quickly once 


filled order totals are worked down somewhat 


And it is known that production has been 


stripping actual new orders in a number of import 


ant lines, notably steel, since October 


That U.S. business managements are 


under such conditions is not surprising, remarks 
Production schedules might 


Standard Statistics 


heryous 


utlook 


RICHARDS 


realized. Or a sudden ending of the war, though 
much to be desired from a longer-term standpoint, 
could readily precipitate a complete collapse in basic 
commodity markets. Or labor turmoil might get a 
new lease of life under federal auspices, with serious 
disturbances once again disrupting production of 
automobiles or steel, or even the building industry. 
Right now the New York stock market is not even 
attempting to guess whether any of these threats 
will be realized. Speculative activity is virtually 
dormant, as much because of the complete confusion 
in the minds of security owners as because of the 
never-ceasing pressure of arbitrary regulation on 
the security markets themselves. But Standard 
Statistics points out that, because of this situation, 
security prices are a good deal less vulnerable to bad 
business news than on the two previous occasions 
when business volumes attained current heights 


Canadian Outlook Clearer 


The survey expresses the opinion that forecasts of 
U.S. first quarter production totals are on a good 
deal safer ground now than they were when first 
tentative guesses were made late in 1939, and goes 
on to place the first quarter average for the season- 
ally corrected Standard index of industrial produc- 
tion at a level moderately above 100. This would 
compare with 89 in the first quarter a year ago and 
with 109 in the final quarter of 1939. Using the 
Federal Reserve index, the first quarter might well 
average out around 115, as compared with 99 a veat 
ago and 124 in the fourth quarter last year 

How far, under war conditions, Canadian business 
Will be affected by fluctuations in conditions in the 
U.S. it is impossible to say 
but we may assume that 
the effect will be decidedly 
less than it would have 
been before the wat he 
Canadian stock markets 
may well be more sensitive 
to such influences than the 
level of Canadian business 
In any case, such forecasts 
as that of Standard Statistics, discussed here an 
easily be upset by a pronounced change in the tempo 
and character of the war in Europe, which current 
reports from Europe suggest may actually material 
ize When spring Opens up. 

Assuming that there will be no early peace, the 
Canadian business outlook is presumably less un 
certain than that of the U.S., since we are assured 
the stimulation of war orders Which will mean more 


the 
Treasury. That is a suggestion that 
grounds that world exchanges would even Mr. Aldrich avoids. 
be rocked by further earthquakes, and he thinks that it would have too un- 
settling an effect on the American 
on the grounds that the United States banking situation. What he does sug- 
would be committing a sort of gest is, in effect, that the surplus re- 
(Why should the serves of American banks be reduced 


Apparently 


Mr the banks would reduce their deposits 
ac and increase their use of their bank's 
facilities. This 


posit rentals, and might even tend to 
: make interest rates go up a little 
as Mr. Aldrich. sa = 
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Why Italy Will Not 
Join Germany 


BY R. M. COPER 


Gigantic Italian colonisation plans in her North and East African 


Empires have reached a stage 


at which interruption would be 


fatal; and interruption is certain if the Italian merchant navy’'s 
freedom of movement in the Mediterranean would be restricted. 


Italy herself is less industrialized than any other European great 
power. Nevertheless, she is almost entirely dependent on im- 
ports of all raw materials her industry processes. These materials 
are with few exceptions the same which Germany must buy 


heavily abroad. 


With regard to foodstuffs Italy could be self-sufficient in case of 
war. But on the whole her economic position limits her political 


choice. 


YESARO, the picturesque old town 

on the shores of the Adriatic, has 
given the world Gioachino Rossini, the 
“Swan of Pesaro,” the composer of 
the divine Barber of Seville. Not far 
away from his monument in his native 
town, there is another monument on 
which these words are engraved: “We 
will defend the lira to the last breath, 
to the last drop of our blood; our lira 
which represents the symbol of the 
nation, the sign of our wealth, the 
fruit of our labors, of our efforts, of 
our sacrifices, of our tears, of our 
blood.” 

They were spoken by Signor Mus- 
solini in Pesaro on August 18, 1926. 
All that remained nine vears later of 
the lira and of those words, perhaps 
the most beautiful in which a modern 
financial problem has ever been ex- 
pressed, was the tears. The tears of 
forty-four million kind-hearted people, 
be they Fascists or not. 

That this development could have 
taken place is practical proof of the 
assertion which, last week, we based 
here on our analysis of Italy’s corpo- 
rative structure; the assertion that 
Italy’s economy is fundamentally still 
liberal. It cannot be otherwise 


Limitations 


Economic self-sufficiency, dear as it 
may be to the hearts of certain politi 
cal régimes, has its limitations in the 
riches of the soil. This does not mean 
that this limitation is absolutely rigid 
But it does mean that a country which 
wants to be autark, and cannot be so 
in itself, must conduct its economic 
affairs by dealing both ways with 
other countries whose political friend- 
ship is reasonably reliable, and whose 
economic state complements theirs 
This makes a would-be autark coun- 
try, no matter what be its facade, sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of the liberal 
economies with which it trades. And 
as all countries which are not autark 
in themselves have, directly or in- 
directly, to trade with liberal econo- 
mies, they are all subject to the fluc- 
tuations of liberal economies; again, 
no matter what be their facades; and 
as long as there are liberal economies 
The only way out is the adoption of 
the financial policy of the Nazis; it is 
1 sorry way out, and one which brings 
only temporary success and certain 
disaster 

It has not been Italy’s fortune, 
when she found partners who fulfilled 
both the political and the economic 
conditions for a successful partner- 
ship, to make the relations with them 
permanent; this has not always been 
her own fault. But there are indica- 
tions at present that she is making 
new moves to this end, moves which 
naturally and necessarily start in the 
political sphere. It is therefore impor- 
tant to consider Italy’s economic po- 
tentialities with regard to the war 


As Economic Ally 


Her value as an economic ally ‘and 
we are here concerned only with the 
economic naturally 
with the structures of the countries 
concerned. It would not greatly help 
Germany, to give an example, to have 
Italy’s merchant fleet at her disposal, 
because she could not use it. But 
Italy’s merchant fleet is bigger than 
that of France, and very substantial 
as compared with that of Germany 
Provided it can enjoy a reasonable 
freedom of movement it is certainly 
able to render good services to whom- 
ever it wants to render them. The 
following figures representing the 
gross tonnage of the merchant fleets 
of several countries refer to the end 
of 1935 


aspect) varies 


United Kingdom 20,701 ,0% 
'S.A 7 403, 895 
Geonany 231,657 
Italy ; 258,992 
France 280,78 


Allowance must be made for Ltaly’s 
shipping needs with a view to het 
colonization in North and East Africa 
Outside observers may not always be 
yuite convinced of the ultimate suc 


Italy in Europe and Italy in Afric 
would not only be fatal to the coloni- 
zation as such, but would also deliver 
several hundred thousand Italians in 
the African Empire to an uncertain 
or rather certain, fate 


Libya, Abyssinia 


The colonization in Libya began 
only in 1923 when some hundred 
people took permanent leases on 
farms In 1938 there were over 
100,000 Italians in Libya, and by the 
end of this year there are supposed to 
be 160,000 if the plans will be carried 
out according to schedule. One can 
almost be certain that the Italian 
government will do nothing that 
might endanger this scheme, and the 
people already in Libya. For it stands 
to reason that, if an important instal- 
ment of the gigantic 
scheme is to be finished by the end of 
1940, and the whole scheme by the end 
of 1941, disaster will wreck not only 
the whole building plan if the first 
storey is not safely built, but it will 
Wreck the first storey itself. The 


settlement 


Libyan colonization plan has now 
been in operation for two years, and 
t calls for another two years’ activity. 
The expenditure is 500 million lire 
annually 

In Abyssinia things would. still be 
more critical At the middle of last 
Veal there Were ust Ove! 200,000 


Italians in Abyssinia, not counting 


active soldiers and «ce mobilized sol- 
diers who settled there after the cam- 
paign. Thirty thousand of them live 
in Addis Ababa, and the rebuilding of 
the capital has just commenced. It is 
hard to visualize that Italy may for 
Whatever reason jeopardize the prog- 
ress of her Abyssinian colonization, 
unless it be that she considered the 
goal she set herself too difficult of 
attainment, and were looking for a 
way out. There are, however, no in- 
lications of such an attitude. Certain 
conclusions can be drawn from the 
volume of Italian shipping which 
panae through the Suez Canal. The 
ft represent the net tonnage 
»781,750 
9,10 7.609 
5. 385, S97 

? 949 


5 


2,062,350 


1,754,722 
Exports Increase 


Considering that during the time 
immediately preceding the actual 
warfare, and during the military 
operations themselves, most of the 
shipping space was taken up by the 
men, the equipment, and the supplies 
of the armed forces; and taking into 
account, further, that after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities Italy’s shipping 
through the Suez Canal has not de- 
creased, we must admit that the E 
African plans seem to be 
oughly pursued as they 
tised Certain deduc 
shipping tigures must be made ft 
Suez Canal trattic other than going to 
Italy’s East African Empire. Since the 
Abyssinian campaign Italian exports 
to the Far East have risen sharply 
but not so much as to have taken up 
the shipping space that was during 
the war used for military purposes 
that the figures of our table actually 
include an ncrease of exports to 
Ethiopia and the other Italian posses- 
sions in East Africa, Eritrea and So 
maliland This is borne out by 
following figures of exports to 
parts 

1938 t937 1936 
thousand lire) 

Eritrea 1.326 1.587 920 

Ethiopia 295 299 36 


Somaliland 17 4 153 


The 1238 figures indicate a certain 
strain which had its causes outside the 
olonization problem the mports 
nto Italy from her East African Em 
pire are still very scant; but nothing 


else could be expected 


1Y3s L937 L936 
(thousand lire) 
eritres 24 1o9 7 


TT ee 


readily go into another serious nose-dive during the 
spring months if, for example, the threat of a 
general 10 per cent. increase in federal taxes were 


cess of this colonization. But nobody 


to our economy than similar orders would to the could deny that it has just now 


United States. Thus a U.S. business recession, should 
such develop, need not mean much to Canada 


Ethiopia ; 72 7 


would be the re-minting of the gold 
on a $35 basis. Another technicality 
would be the effect on the banking 
System of substituting a non-interest- 


Somaliland 81 64 19 


reached such an important stage ol 


its development that any violent in The drop in 1938 is attributable to a 


terruption of the connection between (Continued on Page 18) 
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Ships’ 


N A recent English case, which was 

taken to the Court of Appeal, a pas- 
senger on the “Arandora Star” 
claimed damages from the Blue Star 
Line, Limited, in of personal 
injuries which he sustained while on 
a cruise, and which injuries, he al- 
leged, were due to the negligence and 
breach of contract of the steamship 
company. The complained 
that he slipped on the floor of one of 
the ship’s corridors, which was being 
a steward, and which 
walking along it. As 
broke his right leg, and 
crippled 
behalf of the 


was an 


respect 


passenger 





washed by was 


wet as he was 
result, he 
became permanently 

It was contended on 
passenger that it 
implied term of his contract for the 
voyage that the should not 
| be so cleaned as to constitute a trap 


' a 


express OI 


corridor 


and that the shipowners, by their 
servants, committed a breach of theit 
{uty to him by alllowing the floo1 
Adventure of the corridor to be washed at a time 
: vhen thev knew he would be using it, 
in ind to be washed in such a way that 
Happiness yy its wet and slippery condition it 
mstituted a trap for lim without 
ny warning h if the danget 
Negligence is lenied wv the 
| teamshi ympa n ilso relied 
ipon the terms of the ticket which 


nger. The 


steamship 
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LONDON & ige x” maintenance or expense dur- 
: ng t same) of or to any passengel! 
LANCASHIRE yr his her luggage and property 
: ‘rising sulting directly or indi- 
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| ectlyv fr 1 in i negiect o1 le- 
a ’ yt, master, officers, mar- 
rs. oO of any other persons what- 
| sor vVhethe! n any way acting 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY = [| for or under contract with or in the 
Ww. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 1 1f the company or not in the 
g inagement of the ship, 
70d yllision 
S g 1 s st ties 10ts 
Y\ TY yr ynovners yr 
Ss. Ss S -outs or stoppage 
n whatever 
S irtia genera s 
S é y! yard or not 
sery the 
st i it f rin S 
S S iarantir estric- 
S sar g ations from 
S sea orts T ers 
ils ind navigation from insea- 
Ss infitness of the ship or 
juipment, appliances 
S gs or tenders whether ex- 
s g at ginning of the voyage 
i tin iuring the same, from 
stea , ctricity, from acts 
Fe I ot onsen or nen ies 
ee AND Qpere= ) inimals on board; from unlighted 
zuarded adders. ors, gang- 
Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada enings through any deck 
TORONTO t steamer, whether in 
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every 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION 


now accrecare FIWE FEATURE veacrn roucies 
end sem: com 


No Increase In Premium at any time; 
No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 


Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation, 


ALSO 
OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 


OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 


Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available 









Liability to Passengers 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


R. O 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, whose preliminary figures for 
1939 show new insurance written (ex- 
clusive of annuities and revivals) of 
$45,525,000, as compared with $44,- 
855,000 in 1938. Insurance in force 
increased by $13,010,000 to a total of 
$572,110,000; assets increased by $8,- 
660,000 to $187,635,000; surplus earn- 
ings were $4,765,000, as compared 
with $4,650,000 in 1938. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in 1939 
amounted to $15,130,000. 


Photo by “Wh 


McCULLOCH, president of the 


”s Who in Canada’. 


In the course of his judgment at the 
trial in the King's Bench Division, 
the Lord Chief Justice said that both 
sides agreed that the two conditions 
vuught to be read together. If it had 


been intended to protect the steamship 


ompany from loss arising from the 
negligence of their servants during 
the passage, it would have been easy 
to state it. The words ‘all risk what- 
soever” were qualified by the word 
“passage,”’ he said, and these words 
vould, in their ordinary English 
meaning, denote the marine risks to 


would be ex- 
juring the cruise. It would be 
them as 
ng negligence of the steamship com- 
pany’s servants, but the question was 
vhether, reasonably construed, they 
included an exemption from _ negli- 


gence 


vhich the passengers 
posed 
construe 


possible to 


cover- 


Risks Excepted 


It was to be noted, he said, that in 
the enumeration of the risks to be ex- 
empted there was no mention of loss 
of the 
servants on 
board the ship in the discharge of their 
iuties, or while the passenger was em- 
disembarking, excepting 
navigation or management 
whole. It was not 
that the feature 
should be stated with precision. 

He further said that the category 
vhich covered all the exemptions in 


from the 
steamship 


arising negligence 


company’s 


DarkKing of! 
negiigent 
of the 


necessary 


ship as a 


common 


the business sense of that contract 
is “all the marine risks whatsoever 
the passage” on the cruise, and the 
two conditions 8 and 9 were concerned 
with those risks. It followed, he said, 
that the final words of condition 9 
“or any other cause whatsoever” 


vere controlled by that common fea- 
ture and must be read as “or any other 
of this nature.” 

followed that the passenger 
vas entitled to the damages assessed 
y the jury, and accordingly the Lord 
Chief Justice judgment for the 
£6,000 and 
‘osts. A stay of execution with a view 
was granted to the steam- 


cause whatsoever 


It also 


) 
gave 
passenger for the sum of 


to appeal 


ship company on the understanding 
that the £6,000 was paid into court 
and notice of appeal entered within 


fourteen days 


When the case came before the 
Court of Appeal, Lord Justice Scott, 
in giving judgment allowing the ap- 
peal, in which Lord Justice Clauson 
and Lord Justice Goddard concurred 
said the Lord Chief Justice interpret- 

i both conditions of the ticket as not 
overing the negligence of the steam- 
ship ompany’s servants in such a 
matter as the cleaning of an alley- 
vay, and consequently he held that 


the conditions did not afford the pro- 
that the steamship company 
1imed. The appeal was based on two 
grounds ] That the contract did 
rotect the steamship company from 
that under conditions 8 and 
that there was no evidence 


of negligence to be left to the 


fection 


liability 
2 ind 2) 


jury 


Liability Excluded 


With regard to (1) it was clear, he 
said, that both conditions were condi- 
tions about the liability of the steam- 
company under its contract of 
and both intended to 
company immunity from 
accordance with the terms 


ship 
carriage were 
give the 


liability in 


of these conditions It was not dis 
puted that both conditions were con 
litions excluding liability as far as 


they went. The question was, what 
was their true scope? The Lord Chief 








Justice thought there was a way of 
limiting their scope, and he applied 
that limitation. 

On the question of the interpreta- 
tion of a written document, where 
the language was perfectly clear, it 
was easy, he said, for different minds 
to take different views, but he felt 
some hesitation in arriving, as he did 
arrive, at a different view from that 
held by the Lord Chief Justice. 

In the case of the carriage of goods, 
he pointed out, the primary duty was 
to deliver goods undamaged. But 
there was also a duty to use skill and 
care in their delivery. If the excepted 
peril were occasioned by the negli- 
gence of the carriers’ servants, failure 
to perform the second duty deprived 
him of the protection accorded by the 


exception. But in the case of pas- 
sengers, he said, no such double lia- 


bility attached. The carrier was under 
a duty to use due skill and care, and 
no more. 

With regard to condition 9, he said 
the condition seemed to him quite un- 
restricted and was intended in the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Logical Medium 


for Financing Time Payment 


Sales or Purchases 


There are a number of good reasons why it is best to finance time payment sales 
or purchases through a responsible, efficient finance company. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The 


finance com 


pany concentrates its entire time and effort, 
focuses all of its attention on the single 
task of handling time payment pape. Its 
personnel consists of specialists in credit, 
men whose ability, training and experience 
enable them to make valuable contributions 


to the development 


of better 


credit 


methods as a whole as well as to efficiently 
administer their company’s affairs. 


DIVERSIFICATION  - 


The 


well-organ- 


ized finance company operates in a wide 
variety of business and industry. It is 
able to apply the experience gained in one 


field to the benefit 


all. Also, its 


diversification enables it to avoid tremen- 


dous ‘peaks’ and 
and_ thus promotes a 
operation. 


EXPERIENCE - 


“valleys” in 
more 


volume 
economical 


Long years of experience 


in deferred payment financing through 
good times and bad, enable the finance 
company to distinguish between sound 
and unsound policies, between beneficial 


and harmful practices. 


Finance company 


executives have gained a perspective which 
only experience can provide. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Since 


its entire busi 


ness consists of time-payment financing, 
the very life of the finance company de- 
pends upon its rendering an economical 
service in an efficient and reliable manner. 
The soundness and fairness of its plans, 


the accuracy with which it handles a vast 
amount of intricate detail, the courtesy 
with which it handles collections, are vital 
to its existence. It stands to reason there- 
fore, that the finance company excels in 
its own line of activity. 


CHARACTER —The sound, well managed 
sales finance companies have been a 
strong influence towards eliminating the 
evils which might otherwise surround time 
payment buying and selling. They have 
established consumer credit as a worth- 
while business principle and have made 
possible a steady improvement in the 
standard of living. 


I. A.C. is a strong all-Canadian company. 
To better serve those who buy and sell on 
a deferred payment basis I.A.C. maintains 
25 branches extending from coast to coast 
Any I.A.C. .representative will be glad to 
explain our plans and policies and show 
how you can benefit from the use of 
1.A.C. service. 


Dac. 


Some of the many fields in which 
finances time-payment sales: 


Industrial Equipment and Machinery 


Store Fixtures Ait Conditioning Units 


Heating Equipment 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Equipment 


Automobiles Household Appliances 





Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
Limited 


Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal. 
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@ Company’s own claims offices stra- 
located in 


service 
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service that satisfies on automobile, 
fire, teams, burglary, plate glass, 
cargo, elevator, general liability in- 
surance and fidelity and surety bonds. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
most general words possible to tell the 
passenger that he must travel 
throughout the passage at his own 
risk; in other words, that he must 
insure himself, as the shipowner was 
not taking those risks for the passage 
money that the passenger had paid. 

Even if the steamship company’s 
servants were guilty of negligence, 
he said, the contract protected their 
liability. The appeal was accordingly 
allowed, the verdict and judgment 
of the trial court set aside, and judg- 
ment entered for the steamship com- 
any with costs. Leave to appeal to 
the House of Lords, he said, would 
e granted to the passenger. 

ee 


Inquiries 


‘ditor, Concerning Insurance: 

Some years we have been carrying 
sur plant insurance with the Federal 
Hardware & Implement Mutuals. 

This company, as you know, was 
omposed of three individual mutual 
fire insurance companies, and we to- 
iay have advice that these companies 
are discontinuing the arrangement, 
ind effective October Ist, the entire 
Canadian business was taken over and 
s now being operated by the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Minnesota Im- 
plement Fire Insurance Company 
carrying on business under the name 
1f Federated Hardware Mutuals. 

I will be glad if you will advise 
if you consider the financial security 
behind the new set-up is satisfactory, 
and if it has been affected in any way 
by the recent change. 

M. W. M., Calgary, Alta. 


While the Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ince Company of Minnesota is now 
operating independently and is no 
onger a member of the organization 
known as the Federated Hardware 
Mutuals, it is officially announced 
that a reinsurance arrangement will 
be maintained between it and the two 
ompanies now composing the _ or- 
ganization, so that the distribution of 
liability will be practically the same 
as it was before. 

As the two companies now com- 
prising the Federated Hardware 
Mutuals are regularly licensed in 
Canada and maintain assets in this 
country in excess of their Canadian 
liabilities, they are safe to do business 
with, and all claims are readily col- 
lectable. They have deposits with the 
Government at Ottawa for the ex- 
clusive protection of Canadian policy- 
holders, as follows: Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, $260,400; 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Owatonna, 
Minnesota, $255,930. 

* 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Would you be good enough to give 
me some information about the Mil- 
vaukee Mechanics Insurance Co.—as 
to whether it is in a sound financial 
position and has a satisfactory record 
n meeting its obligations? 

I understand the company has just 
come into Canada and has a Dominion 
and Provincial licence. 

I may say I have been a subscriber 





HOWARD A. FOX, president of the 
Hotel Association of Ontario which 
meets for its 15th annual convention at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, January 
22 to 24, in conjunction with the 4th 
. Annual Hotel Show. 
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WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
— ORGANIZED IN 1896 — 
Assets $2,234,188.78 
Surplus woe 1,057,853.38 


INSIST ON SECURITY—Then place 
your insurance on the basis of Broad 
Coverage and Favoreble Rate — and 
save money on your Fire Premiums. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2000 Agents Across Canada-— 


















CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENTS. The Canada Life Assurance Co. announces the election of two additional 
vice-presidents and a director. R. A. Laidlaw (left), secretary-treasurer of R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., and E. G. 4, 
Baker (centre), president of Moore Corporation, Ltd., both of whom have been directors for some time, will be- WIMEE 


J. M. Macdonnell (right), presi- AT COST 


dent and general manager of the National Trust Co., has been elected to the board of directors. 


come associated with E. R. Wood, LL.D., as vice- presidents of the company. 


to the Toronto SaturpaAy Nicut for tal of $2,000,000. It entered Canada 
many years. last year, and is regularly licensed in 
C. W. G., Calgary, Alta. this country. It has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $207,600 for 

Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance the protection of Canadian policy- 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, holders exclusively. It is safe to in- 
was incorporated and began business sure with, and all claims are readily 
in 1852 as a mutual company. In _ eollectable. 
1885 it was reincorporated as a stock At the end of 1938 its total admitted 
company, and now has a paid-up capi- assets were $11,161,567, while its total 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


FIRST WAR LOAN 


$200.000.000 


The Bank of Canada is authorized by the Minister of Finance to receive 
subscriptions for a loan to be issued for cash in the following terms: 


31, Per Cent Bonds 


To be Redeemed by Annual Drawings by Lot 


20% of the Loan on February 1, 1948 at 100.00 


20% ” 
20% = 
20% ” 
20% 


Issue Price: 100” and acerued interest. 


The proceeds will be used by the Government to finance expenditures for war purposes. 


February 1, 1940. 


be dated February 1, 1940. 











issue may be obtained. 


Orrawa, January 12, 1940 


SATURDAY NIGHT FF 


liabilities except capital amounted to 
$4,968,718, showing a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $6,192,849. As 
the paid-up capital amounted to $2,- 
000,000, there was thus a net surplus 
of $4,192,849 over capital, unearned 
premium 


es6 


66 


-ayment is to be made in full against delivery of interim certificates on or after 


Principal and interest will be payable in lawful money of Canada. Interest will be payable 
without charge semi-annually at any branch in Canada of any chartered bank. The Bonds will 


Denomination of Bearer Bonds: $50, $100, $500, $1,000 


The Minister of Finance may, at his discretion, authorize the Bank of Canada to accept 
applications to convert Dominion of Canada 3° Bonds maturing March 1, 1940, into an equal 
par value of additional bonds of the above issue. The 3° Bonds accepted for conversion will be 
valued at 100.17% and accrued interest to date of delivery. 

Cash subscriptions and conversion applications may be made to the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, 
through any branch in Canada of any chartered bank or through any approved investment dealer 
or stock broker from whom copies of the official prospectus containing complete details of the 


The Minister of Finance reserves the right to allot cash subscriptions in full or in part. 

Subscription lists will open at 9 am, E.S.T., on January 15, 1940, and will remain open 
thereafter for not longer than two weeks, but may be closed at any time at the discretion of the 
Minister of Finance, with or without notice. 


reserves and all liabilities. 
The company is under the same man- 
agement and control as the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark, N.J 
——— OO .......NL 
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as follows: 


February 1, 1949 at 100.00 
February 1, 1950 at 100.00 
February 1, 1951 at 100.50 
February 1, 1952 at 101.00 
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ALLEN, MILES & FOX 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
. 
ELLIOTT ALLEN, F.C. A. 
LICENSED TRUSTEE 
s 









COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING 


159 BAY STREET 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Thith in 
Future 


To lend money on Canadian reul 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more thon 
good judgment — it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
Permanent 


governs the Canada 


policy to-day. 


CANADA 
a 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office 
320 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 








/ 


“Buy Canadian 


INSURANCE 


with unquestioned 


SECURITY 


in 


1 ee 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 


357 BAY ST. TORON 





Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 212 








SIMPSONS, LIMITE 


Dividends Nos. 35-36 


Preference 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of One dollar and sixty-two 
ind one-half cents ($1.621/2) per share 
on the Outstanding Paid-up Six and 


»©,) Cumulative 
h ompany and 
One Dollar 
shares, have 


one-half per cent (6! 
Shares of the ¢ 
Dividend of 
share on 


Preterence 
i Special 
CSL.OO) per 
been declared 
1940) to 


such 
payable on February 1, 
of record at the 


1940 


sh ire holde rs 
January 23, 
will not be 


FRANK HAY, 


Secretary 


business on 
books 


close ot 


The transfer closed 


Toronto, January 14, 1940 








Silverwood 


DAIRIES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 











Preferred Dividend No. 6 and 
Votice ereby given that jividend 
ents 1 € share na beet 
te ed to apply on the arrears of divi 
te um the Preferred Shares of the Con 
pany myable Feb. 15t! 1940 share 
widers of record at the st f busines 
m February list 
Notice s also given hat a dividend 
ity cents 0 per share has been de 
mn the Preferred Shares for the 
six months i maya ri 
hareholders of ? t 
By Orde t Board 
J. H. GILLIES 
Londen, Ontario Secretary-Treasurer 


January 15th, 1940 





GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast 





EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS 


Editor, Gold & 


Please 


Dross: 


give me your opinion of the 
prospects of Steel Products, 
Limited, think of the 
Stock as a buy around present pi 


of 18 


Eastern 


and what you 


ICES 


J.V.B., 
market levels, I 
that the Eastern Steel 
ducts, Limited, has attractive 
lative possibilities 


Montreal, Que 


think 
Pro- 


specu 


At present 


stock of 


the 
iron in 
war-time de- 
its Montreal and Preston plants 
24-hour shifts, 
Toronto establishment 


This company 
est producer of 


is probably 
corrugated 


larg- 


Canada 
mand, 


and spurred by 


are working on while 


business at the 





is being given a fillip from the same 
source In the Great War, the com 
pany produced shells, shell clips and 
fuses and should obtain its full share 
of any such business resulting from 
the present conflict Higher prices 
tor farm produce will benefit the 
ompany materially 
In the fiscal period ended Novem- 
er 30, 1939, net sales were up ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over the pre- 
vious fiscal period Operating pro- 
fits, after allowing for bad debts, ful 
1 eclation an ul ther contingen- 
Ss vere approximately $48,000 i 
XCeSS c ti revious fisca veal 
Net earnings available for dividends 
the preferred shares amounted ti 
times tl ements of $1. pe 
share, leaving a balance more than 
sufficient to cover the $1 dividend 
jeclared on th ommon stock It is 
still too early t say much apout bDusi- 
ness prospects ! the Various lines 
1ufactured Ds the ympany n 
1 is ‘ itlook is rela 
is fa ul is the sam 
iuring tl ast three vears 
EAST KOOTENAY 
lt & Dross 
the holder of Rast Kootenay 
7 pe nt bonds and I was thinking 
sell y. Lam 80 years old and have 
ist ©) iqi f keep ie at my pres- 
stule of living What do you 
these bonds? What can I 
t Bust Kootenay bonds? Some 
u jears ago the broker I bought 
n told e there was no sale for 
these bonds. I have felt uneasy about 


since but I have always re- 


Can you 
jthing about this company? 
Hq « they alwaus earned their inter- 
st and if so bu what margin? Any 
Ou am 7 ‘ ice ou ill he 

ite ily i 
\ ] Kingston, Ont 
nk that East Kootenay Power 
pany, Limited, 7 per cent bonds 
should prove a satisfactory hold for 
i person in your position In 1938 





the company just earned its fixed 
harges; in 1937, fixed charges were 
earned .98 times; in 1936 and 1935, 
99 times; and in 1934, .96 times. Prior 


to 1933 and back as far as 1926, fixed 
narrow Mar- 
gins bonds, which 
ire quoted currently at 98': to par, 
paid promptly. 

Power Company, 
and distributes 
energy throughout the 
section of the province 
and the 
province of Al- 


earned by 
the 


Were 


‘harges 

Interest on 
always been 
Kootenay 


develops 


has 
East 
Limited, 
hydro-electric 
southeastern 
of British Columbia 
western part of the 
berta The cities of Fernie and Cran- 


south- 


yrook are served as well as the most 
of the important coal mines In Crow’s 
Nest Pass; it also supplies electric 
ight and power to Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, 


ind McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke 


Limited and other cor 


Company 


porations 


CUB AIRCRAFT 


Brdite Gold & Dross 
i ti ad oO ha you Opinion 
Cul 1) ft stock as a buy at the 
esent tiie Have jou anything 
that shows awehat progress the con, 
aL S at j le stands finan- 
Hlu and what the outlook is? Hou 
has th ca wf ted the company , 
W.H Victoria, B.C 
rt sto of the Cub Aircraft Cor- 
poration seems to be a speculation on 
vhether or not the government re- 
ceives government airplane orders 


engines used by Cub Air- 
imported from the United 
declaration of war by Can- 
application of the 
Neutrality Act to this country have 
company to discontinue the 
of airplanes for the time 
Currently, the com- 
pany is working on order from Na- 
tional Car for cowl parts. Plans 
e being made to enlarge the plant 


Because the 
‘raft are 
States, the 
ida ind the 


forced the 
manufacture 


being, at least 


Steel 
ul 
at Hamilton in anticipation of govern- 
ment orders 

Krom August 15, 1938, to October 15, 
1939, Cub Aircraft Corporation re- 
ported a net profit of $636, after 
charges Sales were $69,843 in the 
fourteen-months period. The balance 
sheet shows current assets of $42,330, 
against current liabilities of $8,791. Of 
the former, cash amounted to $1,668, 
receivables $8,880, and inventory of 
iirplane parts and materials, $31,872. 
As at October 31, 1939, there were 
443 preferred shares of $25 per value 
outstanding and 73,007 common shares 
The company recently entered into 
an underwriting and option agree- 
ment and the funds so derived will be 
used to build and equip a larger air- 
craft factory. A training and 
aircraft factory maintained at 
Hamilton, Ont 


school 


are 





Oil and Oil Men in 


Western 


Canada 





py 2. &, 


ment last 


Howe 


announce 


(PPHE 


the Hon. C. D 


WeeK DV 


Minister of 





rransport at Ottawa, giving a few 
nore details of the Empire Training 
scheme vas ery great interest 
t Alberta yperators Investiga- 

ms te vy Edward Kolb of the 
Alberta Petro nr Association, would 
ndicate that at least 1,000 planes for 


located on 
is estimated that these 


raining purposes will be 


the prairies. It 


anes would require around 6,000 
bis of gasoline a day if they were 
ill operated four hours a day As 


H. R 
Life 
which during 


BAIN, president of the National 


Assurance Company of Canada, 
1939 added $3,166,502 to 
the amount of insurance on its books, 
bringing the total to $62,360,111, the 
largest amount in the company’s history, 
while the expenses of operation wer« 
reduced for the fourth year in succession 
Photo by “Who's Who in Canada.) 





REYES 


this column 
should mean a 
7 


increased 


pointed out previously in 
this training 


scheme 
great market for 
Alberta crude 

e 

refineries in ¢ 


Inquiries from ‘algary 


ind on the prairies indicate that as 
vet they are not equipped to make 
airplane or high octane fuels, but it 
is pointed out that the necessary 
equipment can be installed in from 
thirty to forty-five days. It is also 
stated that only a small percentage 


of 100 octane gasoline can be obtained 
from Turner Valley crude However, 
for training purposes it Is not 
have 100 octane gasoline. In 
fact it is stated that practically al! 
planes in use in Canada at the present 


neces- 


sary to 


time are using gasoline processed by 
Canadian refineries, with the octane 
rating ranging from 75 to &5 The 
trans-Canada planes use this type of 
gasoline 

+ 


Professo1 Kelso of 
oil from the 


well, near 


According to 
Alberta University, crude 
Franco-Battleview No 
Vermilion is 
making high octane gasoline 
oil at the Lloydminster field 
the same quality as that at Vermilion 


base for 
The 


is about 


suitable as a 


and the R. L. Shaw interests are 
erecting a refinery designed to pro- 
cess this crude This Lloydminster- 


Vermilion-Unity area is. still very 


much in the limelight 
+ 
Last week the Franco interests an- 
nounced that a recently formed sub- 
sidiary, Franco Public Service Com- 
pany, has obtained an exclusive gas 
franchise for the town of Vermilion 
The parent company controls two gas 
wells in that area 
* 


In making the announcement, 
President W. F. Thorn stated that 
work on this gas distributing system 
would start immediately the frost was 
out of the ground, and that the pro- 
ject was fully financed. The Franco 
Company also announced the location 
of a well on the Unity-Yera structure, 
vhich is located eighty miles 
northwest of Saskatoon. The location 
of this well which will be 
Franco-Unity No. 1, is Sec. 31, Town- 
ship 41, Range 24, West of the 3rd 


about 


known as 
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An official prospectus will be mailed upon request. 
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This structure has already been test- 


ed, but according to Franco's geolo- 
gists who did considerable work in 
this area last summer, all these wells 


have been located low on structure 
According to reports issued by the 
Saskatchewan Department of Natural 
Resources, both oil and gas in quan- 


tity was encountered in the wells 

that were drilled on this structure 
. 

The Saskatchewan Local Govern- 

ment Board has announced that it 


will hear further evidence at a public 
hearing commencing January 31 on 
and other matters per- 
taining to a gas franchise for the city 
The city has already 
signed an agreement with Northern 
Natural Gas Co. Ltd., a wholly owned 
Franco Oils subsidiary, to supply gas 


Bas reserves 


of Saskatoon 


to the city for twenty years. This 
agreement is subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board and 


a majority vote of the burgesses of 
the city. The project which will cost 
around $4,000,000.00 is fully financed 
by the Thorn-Franco interests 

+ 


As this is written, the Home No. 4 


vell has just completed drilling and 
should be in production by the time 
this edition of SatTurpay NIGHT 


WINNIPEG 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
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reaches you. A test of the uppe1 
lime horizon showed it to contain oil 
in quantity and to have a very favor- 
able gas oil ratio, according to un- 
official reports from the field 

. 


The Commoil No. 3 
spudded in last week end. It is being 
drilled by the Commonwealth Drill- 
ing Company, a subsidiary of Com- 
monwealth Petroleums, which com- 
pany also controls the Commoils and 
Command Companies 


well was 


a 
The Anglo-Canadian 
drilling at 8,031 feet, 103 feet in the 
lime. It should be completed around 
the end of the month 


No. 7 well is 


Okalta Oils Limited announced a 
location for a new well in the Turner 
Valley field last week. It will be 
drilled on L.S.D. 13, Sec. 18, Township 
19, Range 2, West of the 5th and will 
be known as Okalta No. 9 


= 
Due to the decrease in proration, 
most Turner Valley operating com- 


panies showed a sharp decrease in the 
amount of crude delivered to the pipe- 
line. The Anglo-Canadian group de- 
liveries were down 20,677 barrels, 


being 87,170 barrels as against 107,847 
barrels for November. This reduc- 
tion was also attributable to the fact 
that the Anglo No. 8 well which was 
undergoing special tests, was only 
allowed to produce 173 barrels as 
against 3,933 barrels in November. 
e 
The Brown Moyer 
showed a sharp reduction. Gross 
revenue for the entire group was 
$53,901, off $34,470 from the month 
previous, while gross revenue for the 
wells of the Brown Oil group 
$13,355 vs. $22,751 in November. 
© 
The present daily allowable for the 
Brown Oil Corporation now stands at 
369 barrels and for the entire Brown- 
Moyer-Brown group at 1,214 barrels. 
e 
As this is written, the National Pete 
No. 3 well is estimated to be within 
about 200 feet of the lime or produc- 
ing horizon in Turner Valley wells. 
President Robert Wilkinson says that 
government reports show it to be log- 
ging perfectly. 


Group also 


was 


- 

Grease Creek Petroleums, another 
important wildcat test is also logging 
satisfactorily according to Imperial’'s 
Senior Geologist, Dr. T. A. Link. It 
is drilling below 6,800 feet. 


— 
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GOLD & DROSS 





ST. LAWRENCE PAPER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Some time ago, on your advice, I 
bought some stock in St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Company and have been 
very satisfied. I don’t mind saying 
that I’ve made a nice profit—on paper. 
Now I wonder if you would tell me 
what progress the company is making 
and if you would advise me to hang 
on, 


A. M. U., Annapolis Royal, N.S. 

I think that if I were in your place, 

1 would be inclined to “hang on”. 

The outlook for paper stocks seems 

to be improving in line with brighter 

business conditions and I see no rea- 

son why St. Lawrence Paper should 
not continue to benefit. 


St. Lawrence Paper’s operating 


profits for 1939, I understand, will be 
well in advance of the $507,903 shown 
in 1938 and will compare very favor- 
ably with the $797,694 recorded in 
producers 
States, St. 


1937. Like all 
exporting to the 


Canadian 
United 


M. W. WILSON, president and manag- 
ing director of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
who, at that institution’s seventy-fifth 
annual meeting, declared that Canada’s 
economic structure had changed, since 
1914, from one based mainly on agricul- 
ture, to one of great diversification in 
which manufacturing plays a leading role, 
and that in the present conflict “Canada 
is in a position to contribute assistance to 
the cause in truly impressive proportions, 
to an extent, in fact, that may decisively 
turn the balance if the other contending 
forces are anything like equal.” 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 


Lawrence Paper Mills had the ad- 
vantage in the last 4 months of 1939 
of a substantial increase in net due 
to the fact that payment on shipments 
were payable in New York funds; 
this factor in itself was worth about 
$4.50 per ton to the company. 

In 1940, this “exchange” will add 
substantially to net profits. Of course, 
the company will reap the benefit of 
the $7.50-per-ton increase which went 
into effect on January 1, 1938, and 
which has been fixed until June 30, 
1940, at least. Added to the exchange, 
this will bring the increase per ton 
to $12—apart from any increase in 
operating costs. You must remem- 
ber, however, that in 1938 the in- 
crease in price was more than offset 
by a decrease in the operating ratio. 
If an average of 70 to 75 per cent. of 
capacity can be maintained by St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills in 1940, most 
of the benefit of the $7.50 per ton 
increase will be realized. And _ if 
present prospects hold, earnings of 
the company in 1940 may be expected 
to exceed $1,000,000 by a comfortable 
margin. 


STADACONA ROUYN 


Lditor, Gold & Dross: 


I am the owner of a 
shares of Stadacona Rouyn Mines and 
I have from the 
Superior Court in Montreal informing 
me that a winding-up order has been 
granted and a meeting called foi 
February 1. Will you kindly advise 
what it is best for me to do, and what 
is the outlook? 


W. A. E., 


nuniber of 


received a notice 


Ottawa, Ont. 


An investigation into the affairs of 
Stadacona Rouyn Mines is being 
made by the Quebec government, and 
a protective committee has been 
formed by noteholders, hence it re- 
mains for the meeting of shareholders, 
noteholders and creditors to see what 
action will be taken or what dilution 
there will be in your present holdings. 
Undoubtedly shareholders will see to 
it that a complete house cleaning is 
done this time. The outcome of the 
meeting is being awaited with keen 
interest but I cannot suggest what 
to expect or do until then. The com- 
pany was put into bankruptcy to pro- 
tect the property and plant when it 
was announced there would have to 
be a “readjustment” of the capital 
structure, following allegations of an 
over-issue of convertible notes, which 
automatically created an over-issue ol 
treasury shares. 

Milling is continuing and it is re- 
ported a profit is being shown. No 
balance sheet has been made public 
for over a year but it was officially 
stated that in the six months ending 
June 30, 1939, there was an operating 
profit of $19,009. At that time cur- 
rent assets were reported as $77,558 
and current liabilities $66,064, and in- 
terest now centres in what happened 
tne money realized from the over- 
issue of notes. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has 


been upward since March 31, 1938. 
movement, the 


short-term or month-to-month 


From the standpoint of the 
market, having 


effected, over the last quarter of 1939, a normal technical correc- 
tion of the sharp war advance is now undergoing a test as to 
whether resumption of the main upward trend is in order. 


FIRST REAL TEST 


On December 27 the Dow-Jones rail average joined the upmove 
5 : s . Tava _ 
that had been under way in the industrial average from November 


30. This joint 


rise, since it comes after the attainment, by both 


averages, on November 30, of the correction area prescribed, under 
Dow’s theory, by the sharp war advance, represents the first real 
test since the September peaks as to whether the main uptrend 


can promptly be resumed. 


Resumption would be indicated in the plotting, by both aver- 


ages, of an upward zigzag formation in the minor trend. 
leg of such a formation was completed on January 4. 

under way, should 
Rails 30.99 and Industrials 145.69, 


decline since 


The first 
The minor 
penetrate 


it fail to decisively 


and be followed by a rally above 


the January 4 tops Rails 32.67 and Industrials 152.80, would com- 


plete the formation. 


VISIBILITY LOW 


Should the minor decline, or the downward testing movement 
now under way, carry both the rail and industrial averages, on 
closes, to or under 29.80 and 144.68, however, it will have effected, 
a decisive penetration of the critical November and December low 


points. 


In such event the averages will have signalled a full inter- 
mediate correction in a major upward swing. The last such cor- 


rection was witnessed from November, 1938, to April, 1939. 
year, with 
election at home, visibility is rather low. 


beginning of the new 


process of weighing the outlook. 


At the 
war abroad and an important 
The averages are now in 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


AUG. SEPT. ocr. 


155.48 
10/25 


147.78 
9/18 


32.85 
9/le 


30.81 
9/18 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 


661,000 


1,879,000 





NOV. DEC. JAN. 


INDUSTRIALS 


MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


CANADIAN CELANESE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you be good enough to tell 
me what you think of Canadian Cel- 
anese? What is the nature of the 
company’s business and what effect 
will the war have upon it? Were the 
company’s products put to any mili- 
tary uses in the last War? 


—W. B. C., Toronto, Ont. 


I think you can consider the stock 
of Canadian Celanese, Limited, as a 
business man’s investment. 

The company manufactures cellu- 
lose acetate and by-products such as 
synthetic yarns, lacquers, varnishes 
and many other products, covering 
nearly every step from raw materials 
to finished goods. Manufacturing is 
done under the Drefus patents and 
processes, some of which are of a 
chemical nature, others mechanical, 
While some apply to dye-stuffs and 
dyeing and finishing methods used in 
the manufacture of cellulose acetate 
artificial silk. The major portion of 
the yarn produced is consumed in the 


production of fabrics. New fabrics 
being brought into commercial pro- 
duction by the company simulate 


tweeds, cheviots, 
similar materials. 

Canadian Celanese will probably an- 
nounce an increase in the price of its 
products in the near future, in line 
with the increase that has taken 
place in the cost of raw materials. 
Operations continue normally, at 
about the same level as one year ago. 

It is believed that the net effects 
of the outbreak of war will leave the 
company’s position about unchanged, 
so far as potential new business and 
earnings are concerned. In the war 
of 1914-1918, Celanese products were 
used to some extent in “doping” air- 
plane wing fabrics, but today no simi- 
lar use can be found; nor is it anti- 
cipated that they can be put to any 
other military use. Earnings wii na- 
turally be favorably affected by the 
anticipated general increase in pur- 
chasing power, with the better West- 
ern Wheat crop a bright spot in the 
outlook. Against this will be the dif- 
ficulties which will probably arise in 
the dress export trade, with the con- 
sequent reduction in demand for the 
company’s products from this source. 
The situation, however, has some 
compensations, for importers will also 
encounter some difficulty. 

Indications at this time are that 
earnings for 1939 will be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $3 per share, 
as against $1.66 in 1938 and $1.93 in 
1937. Dividends on the common stock 
in 1939 totalled $2.85 per share against 
$1 in 1938. 


homespuns’~ and 


NORBEAU 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you be kind enough to give 
me your opinion of Norbeau. I be- 
lieve it is controlled by Noranda. 
Somebody has recommended it to me 
as a good prospect at the present price. 


B., Port Arthur, Ont. 


The small amount of exploration so 
far at Norbeau Mines, controlled by 
Noranda Mines, suggests another pro- 
ducing operation if the property was 
only more conveniently located in 
regard to transportation and power. 
An orebody is already indicated 800 
feet long, 4'2 feet wide, to a depth 
of 500 feet, with an average value of 
$12.25. 

Some drilling was done last year 
in an endeavor to secure the extension 
of the oreshoot previously located 
and further work may be done this 
year once the government highway is 
completed. No intimation as yet has 
been given as to whether further ex- 
ploration is planned before considera- 
tion will be given to the erection of a 
mill possibly of 100 to 200-tons capac- 
ity. Hydro-electric power appears 
essential before production commences 
as hauling of fuel oil or use of steam- 
power would be quite expensive. The 
Quebec government may possibly de- 
velop power for the Chibougamau 
area if sufficient demand arises from 
developed or partly developed mines 


NOVA-RICH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would be glad to have information 
in regard to Nova-Rich Gold Mines 
in Nova Scotia. I am told that this 
is an old mining property which has 
been worked to some degree and that 
some very promising ore indications 
have been found. I would like to 
have your opinion of this property 
and the likelihood of 
ope ration, 


successful 


G. S. L., Weyburn, Sask 


Prospects for Nova-Rich Gold Mines, 
which hold approximately 630 acres 
in Guysborough County, Nova Scotia, 
are regarded as “most promising.” 
The company which was incorporated 
in July 1938 is capitalized at 1,000,000 
shares of which 425,000 are outstand- 
ing and 413,500 of these pooled. To 
date funds for exploration have been 
privately arranged but financing is 
now proceeding for further work and 
erection of a small mill. 

The main ore zone, in which a 
number of lenses have been located, 
has been stripped on surface for over 
1,400 feet, and shows a width of 10 
to 12 feet, with both ends still open. 
A shipment of 75 tons of ore to Bar 
Harbor gave 72.9 ounces gold, and 
bulk sampling of four trenches, aver- 
aged $20 per ton. A shaft has been 
sunk 35 feet. The proposed program 
calls for a 25-ton mill to which addi- 
tional units could be added as the 
need arises. 





JOHN R. LAMB, president, the Bank of 
Toronto, who, in presenting the eighty- 
fourth annual report declared that a sub- 
stantial expansion had been made in 
practically all the important departments 
of the institution. Said he of Canada’s 
part in the war: “Apart from the war 
itself, the leading development of the 
year from our viewpoint, was the em- 
phasis thrown upon Canada’s position as 
a source for raw materials and war sup- 
plies for Great Britain and an_ inter 
mediary for business between the Allies 
and the United States.” Of war time 
control of industry and finance: “... we 
must constantly bear in mind that the 
powers delegated to the various boards 
and committees are of a wide and dicta- 
torial nature, so that we will be exposed 
to the danger of their being exercised to 
an extreme degree, or being extended 
beyond the term of their need. Thus far, 
fortunately, they have for the most part 
been held in reserve.” 


—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 
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NEW ROYAI ae ie DIRECTORS. 
Bennett, P.C., . Cleft, above), 
added to the ee Mr. 


tion as leader of the Conservative Party in Canada. 


Mr 
the Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
Companies Limited; 
Mr 


Dobbie is a prominent 


Lime & Alabastine Limited; 


Oil ¢ 


Crabtree has been an important figure 


and a director of the Montreal Trust Company, 
He is presently first vice-president of the Canadian Manufacturers 
industry. 


industrialist, ' nt i 
anadian Brass Company Limited, and Gypsum 


is president of Newlands & Company Limited, Stauffer- Dobbie Limited, 
vice-president of the Dominion Life Rea ie Company ; 
ompany Limited, Cockshutt Plow Company Limited, Waterloo Trust & Savings Company, and various other companies. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Bank of s ada last week, the Rt. 
Harold Crabtree, of Montreal (right), and George « 
Bennett was a director of the bank for a number of years, oe retired in 1928 following his elec- 
Mr. 


Now resident in England, 
London committee of the board. 


and of Woods Manufacturing 
and of 


particularly well-known in ae textile 


in Canada’s pulp and paper industry for over two decades. 
Company Limited; 
Adams Paper Inc., of Wells River, 


Hon. R. B. 


Dobbie, of Galt, Ont. (centre), were 


Bennett will act as chairman of the 


He is president of 
chairman of the board of Fraser 
Vermont. 
Association. 


A resident of Galt, Ont., he 


and a director of British-American 


Why Italy Will Not Join Germany 


nued om Pade 


But the 


ng ff in hides 


and skins 





so negligible 


higur S involved are 
that any speculation as to the reason 
the decrease would serve no pur- 
Ose T} ef agricultural products 
I t is hoped to derive from these 


yssessions are ct ( oil sé 





these terri- 


mill lire 
the Bank 
Africa are 
Zg ipidly ) al he savings 


1 current bank de- 


}. ¥ 
Life As 


which reports new paid for policies and 


WESTON, president of the Imperial 
surance Company of Canada, 


policies revived in 1939 amounting to 
$24,733,728, thereby increasing the busi- 
ness in force to $299,597,666; total as- 
sets were increased to over $91,500,000; 
surplus funds were increased to over 
$6,500,000; reserves for policies and 
annuities were increased to over $72,350, 
000; while over $6,400,000 was paid to 
living policyholders and over $2,300,000 


was paid to beneficiaries due to death 
claims. 
—Pbheio by “Who's Who in Canata’. 





1ddition the government 
12 billion lire to be 


during 


posits. In 
has earmarked 
neral development 


spent on ge 


the next six years, and semi-official 
financing agencies are also heavily 
engaged 
Before we leave this subject, and 
turn to reviewing the relevant points 
n the economic state of Italy proper, 
we cannot but re-affirm our belief 
that, whatever surprises we may have 
received from dictators, it is incon- 
that Signor Mussolini should 
tl shrug of his shoulders abandon 


ill that has been started and, 


in some 





respects, achieved in Italy’s African 
E re, by entering into political 
commitments which include the prob- 
ibility of cutting the lines of com- 
nunication 
Agricultural Italy 
Italy herself has a greater propor- 
tion of agricultural population than 
iny other Great Power in Europe. 
The distribution in Italy and some 
ther important countries iS as 
ws 
Percentage of 
population 
active in 
Agric. Ind. 
Italy 30.4 
France 38.0 
Germany 49.5 
United Kingdom 51.0 





The reason is chiefly that there are 
no natural foundations for an ex- 
tensive modern industry in Italy. Her 
natural resources are extremely poor. 
Of iron ore th ere are only a few scat- 
tered deposits which at the present 
rate of exploitation will be exhausted 
na few decades; and the present pro- 


tuction Is SI 


nall as compared with the 


ntry’s needs. Of coal there is very 
tle, and there is some very poor- 
juality lignite; the output of both is 





in comparison with the 
The same applies to lead, 
ind mercury. A little 
position with regard to bauxite. 

the list of important 


won in Italy. 


de- 
Zinc, 

the 
This 
min- 


better is 


concludes 
which are 


erals 
The following table compares the 
Italian production of certain minerals 
and metals in 1938 with the German 
year 


consumption in the same 


Italian German 
production consumption 


in thousand metric tons 
Iron ore 997 33.072 
Coal 865 154.224 
Lignite 1.32 196.480 
Pig iron 863 18.900 
Crude steel 2,323 23.244 
Rolled steel 1.841 16.044 
Copper 601 
Lead 43 251 
Zinc 34 267 
Aluminium 26 not published ! 
Germany herself is, with the excep- 
tion of coal and lignite, a heavy im- 
porter of all commodities listed above 
So, naturally, is Italy. We know that 
the German heavy industry is at 
present, and has been for some time 


past, strained to the utmost. All the 
Nazis can expect is, through terror 
and patchwork, to keep their industry 
going, but it is beyond doubt that 
Italy and Germany are so much alike 
in their industrial import needs that 
even in peacetime a more than nor- 
mally close collaboration between 
them could only serve transitory po- 
litical ends, and never a permanent 


economic purpose. 


Imports, Exports 
The 


coke is 
lows, at 
German 


largest supplier of coal and 
naturally Germany, then fol- 
than one-third of the 
quantity, the United King- 
dom, and the third place was taken 
by Poland. With regard to Italian 
imports of iron ore which Germany 
cannot supply Spain and Morocco 
hold the first place. But with regard 
to iron Germany (including Czecho- 
Slovakia) again heads the list; France, 


less 


Belgium, and Luxemburg are, how- 
ever, important. 
There is another vital commodity 


regarding which Italy is nearly wholly 


dependent on imports from countries 
other than Germany; mineral oils. 
A hydrogenation industry has been 
established, but its production is still 
negligible as compared with the de- 
mand. 

The precariousness of Italy’s import 
position is aggravated by the precari- 
her export position. The 
latter came to a head some years ago 
for two Firstly, Italy sent 
every year seasonal farm and 
other workers especially to South 
America who, after several months, 
returned with their earnings. This ex- 
port of services was enough to pay for 
the deficit which arose year in, year 
out in the country’s balance of pay- 
ments on account of the deficit in her 
trade balance. But when the agri- 
cultural conditions of the Great De- 
pression, and the immigration policies 
of the countries concerned stopped the 
Italian export of services, Italy’s cur- 
rency position deteriorated rapidly. 


ousness of 


reasons. 
many 


Sensitive to Depression 


Secondly, Italy’s export commodi- 
ties are of nature which makes them 
anything but vital, and as soon as the 
general conditions in her markets de- 
teriorate she is the first to feel the 
consequences. In this connection we 
quote some passages from a speech by 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Currency. “In the period 1929-34 
our foreign trade was hard hit by the 
economic depression. From 1934 on- 
wards our exports continued to de- 
cline, adversely affected by the exas- 
perating protectionism adopted by 
most countries, as also by the depreci- 
ation of the pound sterling and the 
dollar. Italy’s sales of lemons, almonds, 
kid gloves on the U.S. market fell by 
80 rci cent, her exports of felt hats by 
nearly 70 per cent. Italian exports to 
France of packed meats and cheeses 
fell off by 75 per cent, those of 
peaches and apricots by 90 per cent, 
those of woollen fabrics and automo- 
biles were reduced to _ insignificant 
figures. According to British statistics 
Italian exports to that market fell 
from 15 million pounds in 1931 to 
9 million in 1933.” 


One consolation is that Italy is not 
wholly, but to such an extent inde- 
pendent of the importation of food- 
stuffs that, if necessary, comparatively 
painless adjustments would enable her 
to live on what she can produce. In 
this field remarkable progress has 
been made, though chiefly at the ex- 
of wheat exporting countries. 
At the beginning of the twenties it 
generally taken for granted in 
Italy that the country would never be 
able to produce sufficient food for its 
people. In 1922 there were 17% mil- 
lion acres planted with cereals, of 
Which 11‘ million were under wheat. 
The wheat was 162 million 
bushels, that is 14 bushels per acre. It 
was complemented by an annual im- 
portation of between 70 and 115 mil- 
lion one of the 
major items in Italy’s import bill 
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crop 


bushels; this was 


The Wheat Campaign 


did 
the 


until 
was 


not change much 
“wheat campaign” 
Its chief aim was then, for 
being, the application of 
more methods of cultivation. 
The was swift and thorough. 
In 1938 the yield per acre was 57 per 
cent higher than in 1922. 

From 1928 on the wheat campaign 
was strengthened by the land recla- 
mation policy of the government. Six 
and a quarter miilion acres have so 
far been reclaimed, a considerable 
area compared with the area under 
cultivation 17 years ago. The wheat 
crop raised on the new lands is pretty 
small, because they serve chiefly other 
purposes. But, together with the in- 
tensification of agriculture in general, 
the enlarged wheat area has con- 
tributed to ensure an annual wheat 
crop of roughly 300 million bushels 
which is sufficient for the country’s 
consumption. In other branches of 
agriculture developments have 
similar, and we have already 
the general result. 


Things 
in 1925 
started. 
the time 

scientific 


success 


been 
stated 


TOth Year of 


Publie Service 


Year 1939 


Surplus Earned in 1939.......... 


(All for Policyholders) 





$ 4,765,000 


Total Payments in 1939 to Policyholders | 


and Beneficiaries. ................++5- 


New Assurances Paid for in 1939. 


(Excluding Annuities and Revivals) 


Total Assurances in Force at End of Year. 


Total Assets at End of Year... . 





Combined Profit and 


.$ 15,130,000 


.$ 45,525,000 


$572,110,000 


.$187,635,000 


Loss 


and Surplus Aceount 


Revenue Basis 
For Year Ending December 31st, 


SURPLUS FUNDS at December 31st, 1938, consisting of: 
General Investment Reserve 
Policy Reserve Adjustment Fund................ Le 
Free Surplus for Contingencies 


1939 


$ 2.000,000.00 
500,000.00 
5,¢72,909.02 


$ 9,272,909.02 


<i 


*Deduct amount transferred, as of December 3Ist, 
1939, from Policy Reserve Adjustment Fund to 
FCUGAVINE IUCRGE VG. o6se c65K 6c OS esse tees 


INCOME 


Premiums for Insurance......... ‘ 


Consideration for Annuities.......... 
Interest, Dividends and Rents (after 


.$16.933,335.88 
1,232,796.56 


provision for possible future losses) . 8,130,715.72 
Consideration for Settlement Annuities 
arising out of assurance policies 170,492.28 


Policy Proceeds, Dividends and Other 





Amounts left with the Company....  3,981,327.16 
Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets and 
PRAIRANN ec 05 wicks v9.0) a-0 52 ie wis see 31,309.69 
EXPENDITURES 
Under Policy Contracts: 
Death and Disability Claims....... $ 3,819,644.48 
Matured Endowments and Surrender 
WTIRMEAT Goede tics e dre etic ae 7,524,452.57 
TIRING AD Wis hia ieie [aos 424,910.80 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends and Other 
Amounts withdrawn...... seeece 000,104.94 
$14,299,112.79 
AMOR SHG TAGCTBOR:. 6 <ic<:s eiceisd tas. 334,551.65 


RSCHOEAl MURDORSER. «5 516 cies < 205-58 + 3,097,388.73 
Net Amount by which Ledger Assets 


were written down.............. 


669,242.00 
$18,400,295.17 
RESERVES 
Increase in Actuarial Reserves and 
amounts left with the Company .$ 9,009,087.26 
*Deduct amount transferred from Policy 


Reserve Adjustment Fund........ ~  1,394,592.00 


7,614,495.26 





SuRPLuS EARNINGS FOR YEAR. 


SPECIAL CHARGES: 
Increase in Specific Reserve against 
loss of principal on mortgages and 


Sale Agreements... ...5606.--- $ 260,241.15 
Transferred to Staff Pension Fund. 205,130.00 





1,394,592.00 


$ 7.878,317.02 


$30,779,977.2 


$26.014,790.43 


wee ed 4,765, 186.86 


$ 465,371.15 


Net Amount TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS FUNDS............+---- 3 4,299.815.71 
RRGRR Ee oat Paco tane tepertero cay ea Manes ak olamiare tance Aarne $12 ,178,132.73 
Deduct: 
Surplus Paid or Allotted to Policyholders...................-. 3,360,634.24 
SURPLUS FUNDS at December 31st, 1939, consisting of: 
General Investment Reserve.................... $ 2,500,000.00 
Free Surplus for Contingencies.................. 6,317,498.49 


*This fund has been accumulated over the past five years to place the 
entire policy and annuity reserves on a 3% basis 


a 


UTUA 





$ 8,817,498.49 


Assurance Company 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE Established 1869 





Taking all in all it is obvious that her 
Italy has, apart from the services of 
her merchant navy, nothing of value 
to contribute to the war effort of any demands on any nation or group of 
other nation, whether she herself stays nations with which she would throw 
neutral or not. If she allies herself to in her lot. Such an alliance could, 
one or the other of the warring camps_ then, only have an almost exclusively 


self-sufficiency in foodstuffs will 
count. On balance, however, she 
would have to make heavy economic 


political 


WATERLOO, ONT. 


—— ee 


background. If, with the 
necessary stretch of imagination, we 
consider political policy as something 
idealistic, and economic policy as 
something materialistic, Italy's inten- 
tions are purely idealistic. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
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Seventy-first Annual Meeting 


Royal Bank of Canada 


Unprecedented Business Activity With Maximum Employment 
Foreseen By Morris W. Wilson, President and Managing 
Director. — Reviews Canada’s Relation to War. — Can 
Perhaps Do More Than Any Other Empire Country to 
Strengthen Britain’s Position. 


Sydney G. Dobson, General Manager, Reveals Assets of Bank 
Highest in History. — Continued Progress Shown. — Foreign 
Exchange Control Working Smoothly. 


A striking comparison between 
the Canada of 1914 and today with 
particular reference to the impor- 
tant economic contribution this 
country can make to the allied cause 
were features of the address given 
by Morris W. Wilson, President and 
Managing Director, at the Seventy- 
first Annual Meeting of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

“Canada,” he said, “is in a posi- 
tion to contribute assistance to the 
cause in truly impressive propor- 
tions, to an extent, in fact, that may 
decisively turn the balance if the 


other contending forces are any- 
thing like equal.” 
PROGRESS SINCE 1914 

Since 1914 Canada’s economic 


structure had been virtually trans- 
formed, stated Mr. Wilson, from one 
based mainly on agriculture to one 
of great diversification in which 
manufacturing played a leading role. 
He predicted this trend would un- 
doubtedly receive an even greatel 
stimulus if the present conflict is 
prolonged. 

“In our past crop, yields were 
again abundant, the total wheat 
crop for all Canada falling but little 
below half a billion bushels. Thus 
the Second World War finds us in 
a unique position to continue as the 
‘Granary of the Empire.’ 

“While Canada’s manufacturing 
industry played a noteworthy role in 
the production of munitions during 
the last war, should the need arise, 
we shall be able to outstrip greatly 
anything we were able to do at that 
time. 

“The iron and_= steel industry, 
which under war-time — stimulus 
reached a peak of a million tons of 
pig iron annually in 1918, has 


doubled its potential output. Air- 
craft manufacturing has assumed 


important proportions, and the 
groundwork has been laid for rapid 
expansion 


MINERALS VITAL IN WAR 


“War power today depends largely 
on minerals, particularly metals. 
The expansion of the Canadian out- 
put of such products since 1914 has 
been spectacular. in 1914 Canada 
produced 773,000 fine ounces of gold. 
in 1939 production was nearly seven 
times as much as in 1914. Nickel 
increased from a production of 45'2z 
million pounds in 1914 to 227 million 
pounds in 1939. Copper production 
has increased eight-fold during the 
past twenty-five years. Lead output 
is eleven times as great. Zine pro- 
duction has gone up from 22 mil- 
lion to 381 million pounds. The 
output of aluminium is eleven times 
as great, and when plant extensions 
now under way are completed, pro- 
duction will be increased to nearly 
fourteen times what it was in 1914.” 

“Today Canada is a very differ- 
ent nation from the young un- 
seasoned country that went into the 
last war. 


WAR AND CANADIAN ECONOMY 


“It seems to me quite clear that 
we have facing us the prospect of 
maximum employment. Unless ou! 
enemies collapse through deteriora- 
tion of morale before their econ- 
omic and military resources are 
exhausted, the decision in the pres- 
ent conflict will depend largely upon 
economic staying power.” 

“Never before in our history has 
it been so important that every one 
of us should practice thrift and in- 
dustry. If the time comes when un- 
employment is no longer a problem, 
we may find ourselves compelled to 
curtail luxury and other non-essen- 
tial industries to make way for more 
essential production. Furthermore, 
capital and other expenditures, pub- 
lic or private, not directly related to 
winning the war, nor essential to 
keeping our economic machine func- 
tioning efficiently, should be defi- 
nitely discouraged. It is to be hoped 
that under these circumstances, la- 
bor and wage disputes will be 
completely avoided. Those who are 
fortunate enough to remain at their 
regular employment in Canada must 
not exploit the situation for their 
own ends. Capital must also be will- 
ing to contribute its full share. 
Some 
adversely affected by the war, but 
the majority will undoubtedly ex- 
perience a great stimulus. The 
benefits therefrom must not be re- 
tained by stockholders except to a 
normal degree. The Government 
has devised a sound system of taxing 
excess profits, but it is also essen- 
tial that any attempt at profiteering 
should be ruthlesly suppressed.” 

In view of the strides which had 
been made since 1914, Mr. Wilson 
believed that Canada, ‘‘can do per- 
haps more than any other part of 








industries, of coursé,. will be 











the Empire or any 
with the single 
United States.” 


other country 
exception of the 


BUY ALLIED GOODS 


Mr. Wilson emphasized particu- 
larly the need for buying a maxi- 
mum amount of goods from Great 
Britain and France. “In this way,” 
he said, “funds will be made avail- 
able for the purchase of wheat and 
war supplies in Canada, leaving the 
gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of Great Britain for use as a last 
resort.” 

Everything possible must be done 
to stimulate Canada’s exports with 
a view to commanding purchasing 
power abroad. ‘We are in an ab- 
solutely unique position to supply 
goods to Great Britain and France 
This must necessarily lead to busi- 
ness activity such as we have not 
previously known. 


TOURIST TRADE 


“It seems to me also that the 
war affords Canada a unique op- 
portunity to develop further its 
tourist trade. It therefore behooves 
our governing bodies to bring the 
unquestioned attractions of Canada 
as prominently as possible to the at- 
tention of prospective visitors from 
the United States. In normal years, 
tourists spend as much as $250 300 
million in Canada. This trade is 
thus an important factor in our in- 
ternational balance of payments. As 
a means of strengthening our econ- 
omy and providing foreign’ ex- 
change, our efforts to attract 
tourists should be redoubled.” 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


Mr. Wilson reported that in spite 
of disturbing conditions business 
during 1939 was reasonably good 
and maintained a level well above 
that of 1938. 

“If for any reason peace should 
come within a comparatively short 
time, we would soon revert without 
difficulty to the not unsatisfactory 
conditions which prevailed before 
the outbreak of hostilities. If the 
war should continue for a protracted 
period—-and this is the basis on 
which our plans must of necessity be 
made I think we shall have a 
period of unusual industrial activity. 
But as we prosecute the war, we 
must not lose sight of the readjust- 
ments which will follow the return 
of peace. If our precautions are 
well-planned and adequate, the hesi- 
tation in our progress will not be 
great.” 


GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 


Mr. S. G. Dobson, General Man- 
ager, in reviewing the Bank's bal- 
ance sheet remarked that the gen- 
eral progress of the bank during the 
year reflected an upturn in business 
which began in the Summer and 
which under the stimulus of war 
orders became quite active in the 
Fall of the year. The balance sheet 
was particularly noteworthy, he said, 
in that the totals shown under cash 
assets, securities, total assets and de- 
posits were at the highest figures 
recorded in the history of the bank. 
Total assets now standing at $1,- 
014,708,343 were the highest’ on 
record, this being the second occa- 
sion in the bank’s history on which 
they had crossed the billion dollar 
mark. 

Mr. Dobson reported a greater de- 
mand for Commercial loans in Can- 
ada and that the total under this 
heading was now $212,627,311, an 
increase of $14,424,408. 

Profits for the year showed a 
moderate increase, but taxes now 
borne by banks had become a real 
burden. “These totalled in the case 
of The Royal Bank $1,967,751", he 
said, “a very heavy charge consider- 
ing the bank’s earnings and equiva- 
lent to 70ec for every dollar paid 
shareholders. Everyone concedes 
that special taxation is necessary if 
we are to do our part in winning the 
war but the amounts I have men- 
tioned represent ordinary peace-time 
taxes only.” 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Foreign Exchange Control was 
now operating smoothly, said Mr 
-Dobson in spite of its very wide 


ramifications and the responsibility 
with which the banks were faced 
at the outset of interpreting the 
regulations to the public. ‘’The man- 
ner in which this new, and at first 
complicated, machinery was handled 
was most creditable”, said Mr 
Dobson 


In conclusion the General Man- 
ager foresaw greater business ac- 
tivity during 1940 under the impetus 
of war orders, greater employment 
and more general distribution of 
purchasing power 
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CHARLES S. MACDONALD, president 
of the Confederation Life Association, 
which reports the most favorable mortal- 
ity rate in 20 years; insurance in force of 
$431,478,374; assets of $130,301,125; a 
total surplus of $8,930,179; surplus 
earned in 1939 of $2,650,892; payments 
to policyholders and annuitants of $15,- 
448,484; and dividends to policyholders 
of $2,084,592. Payments to living policy 
owners and annuitants in 1939 totalled 
$12,382,958. 





F. H. MARSH, general manager of the 


Bank of Toronto, who presented the 
eighty-fourth annual balance sheet to 
shareholders at the annual meeting o! 


that institution on January 17 Total 
assets showed an increase of $19,727,103 
and now stand at $168,339,469; liquid 
assets are 72.95 per cent of all liabilities 
to the public. Profits amounted to $1. 
324,229 an increase of $160,512 over 
the 1938 figures. 
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Canada™ 


Gold Coinage For the 


United 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It is doubtful if any large volume of 
gold coins would actually come into 
circulation. People all over North 
America had come to prefer paper to 
gold, even before the first World War, 
and the new coins would have to be 
so much smaller (if the old denomina- 
tions were used again) that the public 
would be afraid of losing the precious 
mites or even, so unused is the present 
generation to the very sight of gold, of 
confusing them with copper coins. 

Mr. Aldrich’s main idea is that by 
restoring the physical use of gold in 
the United States a tirm basis would 
be established from which the values 
of the different currencies of the 
world could be confidently figured. 
Being just as opposed to increasing 
the price of gold as he is to decreasing 





JOHN W. HOBBS, president of the Con 
tinental Life Insurance Company, which 
increased its total assets in 1939 by $427, 


650 to $10,124,983; its policy and other 
reserves by $380,949 to $8,836,821; its 
total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by $51,291 to $918,855; 
while “its total business in force has 
reached the sum of $42,414,408, 
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States? 


it, he necessarily favors, as I put it to 
my correspondent, a nailing to the 
mast of the $35 gold price. At the 
present time it is difficult to see what 
good that would do a war-torn world. 
It would not make it any easier for 
the European or Asiatic nations to get 
gold. It would, of course, 
Canadian and other gold producers, 
now suffering from the public’s dimly- 
realized fear that might 
happen” to gold Which 
would make it as valueless as peanuts. 


be a boon to 


“something 


something 


Present Policy ‘Do Nothing” 


One must assume that the American 
government’s “do nothing” gold policy 
must have been formed if one can 
say that a “do nothing” 
tormed with the thought in mind 
that the ultimate value of gold was 
still an undetermined and undeterinin- 
able factor. Mr. Aldrich, by releasing 
it on a $35 basis, would determine its 
future value at that figure. That, as 
he says, would give the world some- 
thing to work on though many Ameri- 
to imply Machia- 


policy is 


cans, always ready 
vellian policies to other nationals, 
would probably fear that $35 gold 
would be used as a basis for further 
devaluation thus shooting Ameri- 
cans up still higher on their economic 
plateau. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Aldrich’s 
proposal should have come at this 
time instead of, say, a year ago. The 
war inevitably 
wards economic 


halts any 
rehabilitation. But 
the proposal seems to be a step in the 
right direction. Obviously the present 
policy cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, and it is noteworthy that 
such a prominent man as this big New 
York banker has had the courage to 


steps to- 


come out with a definite program in 
its place. 
e e 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 
THE prairie wheat crop in 1939 


showed a decided improvement in 
trueness to variety as compared with 
1938. This was revealed by the ana- 
lvsis of some 24,000 
made under the Crop 
The samples were 


} 


tor agents at 1,650 points in Manitoba 


wheat samples 
Testing Plan 
collected DN eleva- 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and were 
tested in groups at 101 
throughout the West. The 
these samples, each one of which rep- 
resented a field of wheat, reveale 
that in 1939 not less than 38 per cent 


points 


analysis of 





classified as A’s. The average of A’s 


for the previous eight vears was 26 


r cent. 
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We are able to efficiently handle 
a wide range of insurance needs 
Casualty insurance is one of these 
In addition our facilities include 
Fire Insurance and all extended 
coverages, also complete Inland 
Transportation coverages 


‘or the maximum protectio1 | 
‘CHOOSE YOUR COMPANY". Ours | 
enjoy a long established reputatior 
for security, service and friendly | 
fair dealing 
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Total Assets ___ $10,124,983 
Increase for vear $427 650 
Policy and other Reserves __—- 8, 836,821 


Increase for year $380,946 


Total Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries in 1939 918,855 
Incre ase for vear $51,291 
es 
Total Business in Force has 
reached the sum of 42,413,408 
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CANADA'S PIONEERS ers who were empire builders i 
truest sense Were t not for tl 

W! TH all the emphasis that Ss qualities which they possessed, t 
being placed, and quite rightly versistent and ste l 2 

so, on the progress of Canada’s wat vVhich characte? t fforts 

efforts in its various phases, it is salu- the basic industry ig u uW 

tary to reflect that were it not for the the just s wl iN 

colonization of men and money it shed as nse 

vears gone by, the Dominion would remitting battle whi oneers 

not now occu} the striking position felds had t fight tw 

that it does, marks “Agricultura possible to-day t f to t 

and Industrial Progress in Canada nm of Canad is Th unary 

published monthly by the Canadia1 Em ) Tr} En s Arse! 

Pacific Railway In times of peace, In war as in pe t) 

tribute is constantly paid to the pion pioneer goes 


/ A DOUBLE REMINDER... 


1. A SOUND INVESTMENT 


The Bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada are a sound investment 
purchase at the present time will not only of 
provide a good return but will also con- 
tribute to the success of our War efforts. 
“Make your dollars fight for freedom.’ 





2. A RELIABLE HOUSE 


For nearly a quarter of a century 
we have been active dealers in Dominion 
Canada Bonds and have provided 
complete facilities for Canadian investors. 
As approved dealers for the First War 
Loan we place our services at your disposal. 


Their 


Your signed subscription form for First War Loan Bonds 
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will receive our immediate attention. 
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Labor Situation in 
Britain Improving 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 






When the war broke out, it was assumed in Britain that there would 
be an almost immediate shortage of labor. Actually, there were 
sharp increases in the number of unemployed in the first two 
months of war. 








November, however, showed a small decline in unemployment and 
further and more substantial improvement is looked for as the 
general trade of the country adjusts itself to war conditions. 







INCE the publication of Britain’s in the engineering, aircraft and other 
unemployment figures for Novem- such war industries, but there is also 
ber there have been a number of a big expansion in the number of 
optimistic statements on the unem- metal, textile, and other semi-skilled 
ployment position, and the feeling operatives required; and in certain un- 
now prevails that a lasting improve- skilled jobs like dock-laboring there 
ment has set in. Mr. Ernest Brown, is also a notable increase 
Minister of Labor, broadcast a state- 
ment that the tide had definitely Adjustment to War 
turned, following the unfortunate un- 
employment increases early in the These are themselves semi-war in- 
war. Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Privy dustries. It remains for the general 
Seal, prophesied in the House of Com- trade of the country to adjust itself 


ar 7 } ‘ "os » 
mons, that we should see a great to war conditions, and reabsorb many 


























change in the unemployment situa- Of the workers discharged in the 
tion in the early months of this year, period of anxiety which was pro- 
vhen the job would be looking for nounced last September. There are 
he man and not the man for the job. still, particularly around the London 
The actual decline in the unemploy- area, many clerical workers and oper- 
nent f for November was only Aatives in the distributive tr ides who 
28,000 s not specially impres- have lost employment and w not 
sive by irison with the total of be So easily reabsorbed 
1,400,000 still unemployed But the The formation of a war machine for 
hang ticularly as it relates to the econom front is an idea which 
1 date as back as November 13 annot be ruled it. Britain cannot 
Ss f de ed significance sin the eft yehind het idversary in the 
1ormal trend at this time of the yea matter of yordinating economic and 
idverse ‘Yompared with unemploy military forces rticularly in 1 wal 
1 t in ases of rbout 100,000 in vhich t s uready eal Vili iT 
1 ft tr evious months, and ught largely by economic means 
‘ a n¢ 100-25,- In the export sphere at any rate 
Y n ( er-No itest Ss ta I ssa lat full govern- 
gyures are not unimpr¢« mental support shall be available to 
general industries. The Germans seem 
Improvement Ahead to have been More SUCCCSNES Mk Biaat- 
taining the 1 mal flow of exports to 
vement has neutra intries in the early weeks 
4 ut msideradly f the wa they have even supplied 
S : Mods S s nerly supplied by 
i SSu Ss an Britain and Fra! The Allied block- 
S g S S xports will revers 
Ss sup rity in yuntries connect- 
s wi 10 t fignt i by sea-routes. It is for the British 
es xport industries, supported by _ the 
reign government, to make the most of the 
S s offered by this new sit- 
( tior f the make available the 
Be foreigi xchange needed to purchase 
2 ts, they w ye putting 
s I PS T es to eT 
e e 
Mi 
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BY J. A. McRAE 
s ~ i . [IN > 4 4 
é S t sna ) 
- = > ai OI tne 
g S st $42,2 ind has 
Ss at reguia 
nts i 5 sen I 5 nay now t 
1 nsiderat n Chis vould en- 
tage fr ta yment of $168,948 annually. The 
su S it once ef | jing of Sudbury Basin is 
i irge nbers ol 1,200,001 shares rf Falconbridge 
Nick Mines the dividends on which 
ire er $350,000 annually for Sud- 
tha abor bury Basin, or the equivalent to 21 
and ents per share annually on the 1,689,- 
table n 100 shares of Sudbury Basin outstand- 
holly ng. In addition, Sudbury Basin has 
ts roved mportant holdings of stock in Beattie 
iarters iold Mines, Canadian Malartic, Sher 
istrial dis ritt-Gordon, Matchewan Consolidated 
ous hin- Hoyle Gold Mines, Lake Dufault, and 
the war so in La Luz Mines in Nicaragua 
7 
Not Like 1914 The flow of gold into the United 
States during 1939 averaged very close 
*: poor nd that CON- +, ¢10.000,000 every twenty-four hours 
' aK of the present for the greatest movement of the yel- 
ere W t erent from those 
iling n the autumn of 1914 
] i i ear warning of 
stilities since 1935 when 
taly made her “adventure” into Abys 
it was the first international 
S i I hie nap of 
ign { tics, and sn¢ ed that for- 
g ont re prosecuted Dy 
ins of f e rather than diplomacy 
vo-and-a-half years previously Hit 
had sen t power in Germany 
th a program opposed to the Treaty 
Versailles irrying threats of pos- 
sible aggressior igainst Britain and 
France The awkground to Britain's 
armament yrrogran vas therefore 
iir) omprehensive It was admit- 
ed in the autumn of 1938 that, wheth 
she wanted war or not, Britain was 
xt vet prepared for modern hostili- 
and rearmament on a really in- 
ensive scale vas subsequently begun 
There vas therefore no sudden 
rst of wartime activity in British 
ndustry at the beginning of Septem 
er vhnen wa vas declared Prepar 
itions had veen made for many 
nonths beforehand and the task be- 
fore the government was to co ordin- 
ite the ountry’s industry on a war 
rooting not suddenly to swing it 
ver The output of the engineering 
ind other semi-war industries which 
iad to he iccelerated were for the 
nost part those vhere a shortage of 
ibor had alread developed Conse 
juently th ntensification of war a 
tivit was reflected more n longer 


hours and more efficient productivity 
n certain spheres than in an absorp- 
tion of labor from other sources into 
the armament industry 

The task of the government in 
ringing the ountry’s economy on to 
i full war footing is not so much a 
juestion of the armament and supply 
industries as of those industries whose 
iob is to keep the country’s normal 
life running as smoothly as possible 
The demand for labor is still strongest 


S. G. DOBSON, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, who, in review- 
ing the bank’s balance sheet, remarked 
that the general progress of the institu- 
tion during the year reflected an upturn 
in business which began in the summer 
and became quite active in the fall under 
the stimulus of war orders. Total assets 
of the bank now stand at $1,014,708,343 

the second occasion in the bank's his- 
tory on which they have crossed the bil- 

lion dollar mark. 


Photo by “Who's Who in Canada” 





JACK W. CONNELL, managing director 
of the Hotel Association of Ontario, and 
manager of the 4th Annual Hotel Show 
which opens for a three-day session at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Jan. 22. 


ow metal for any one year in the his- 
tory of the world. Added to this was 
a further $500,000 daily produced 
within the borders of the country it- 
self. Records at the close of 1939 
showed gold imports into the United 
States reached the staggering total 
of $3,574,400,000 in the twelve months. 
Of this, $534,417,000 was earmarked 
for foreign account, with the remain- 
jer of $3,040,000,000 going into the 
1ited States Treasury 
* 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines produced 
$245,000 in gold during December 
mill is treating 1,200 tons of ore 
laily. Operating costs are estimated 
it around $110,000 per month 

e 

Moneta Porcupine produced $1,077,- 

00 during 1939, according to prelim- 





inary estimates. The recovery aver- 
aged $17.03 per ton. 
e 
Sigma Mines produced $2,048,500 
during 1939, the ore yielding $7.95 per 
ton 
e 
Sullivan Consolidated Mines pro- 
duced $1,181,134 during 1939, the re- 
covery being $9.59 per ton of ore 
e 
Sheep Creek Gold Mines in British 
Columbia had an output of $1,007,400 
during 1939 according to preliminary 
estimates. An average of $18.18 per 
ton was recovered. 
e 
Steep Rock Iron Mines has reached 
a depth of close to 500 ft., and with 
sinking progressing at a rate of more 
than six feet per day. The first objec- 
tive is 1200 ft. in depth. 
o 
Metal production in the province of 
Manitoba was approximately $15,200,- 
000 during 1939. The operating com- 
panies paid $5,848,200 in dividends. 


Macassa Mines has maintained pro- 
duction at an average of a little over 
$200,000 per month during the past 
few months and is expected to turn 
out approximately $2,500,000 in gold 
during 1940 

* 

Central Patricia Gold Mines pro- 
duced $1,765,400 during 1939, the ore 
yielding $16.53 per ton 

e 
Buffalo Ankerite produced $683,402 


1939, with the ore yielding an average 
of $7.17 per ton 
* 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mines, Ltd 
made its highest record in the last 
three months of 1939 with an out- 
put of $523,847. The recovery was 
$19.73 per ton, compared with $15.89 
in the preceding quarter 

e 

Canadian mining ompanies are 
showing an inclination to subscribe 
heavily to Canada’s first War Loan 


like. 


Government bonds 


People like these, you 


oles 

during the closing three months of oa” 
M 

Both — 


Snapshots of 


en SOME OF THE PEOPLE SHOWN in 
these pictures don’t quite fit in with 
your idea of what bondholders should look 


> But the fact is that these typical Cana- 
dian and American people—and millions 
more like them, in every walk of life—have 
a financial interest in some of the country’s 
most important investments . . . in electric 
light and power companies, transportation 
companies, home and farm mortgages, and 


insurance policies with Metropolitan . . 


P And as you probably know, part of the 
money Metr ypolitan policyholders pay as 
premiums for their life insurance is set 
aside as a “reserve,” as required by law. 
This reserve fund is invested by the com- 
pany, to earn interest and thus help to 
reduce the cost of life insurance to the 
policyholders 


In its effort to achieve maximum safety 
for the funds which it invests for its policy- 
holders, Metropolitan wisely follows the 
proved pring iple of diversification e 6 


spreads these funds over many different 


kit . tT - i i 
kinds ol sound, conservative investments. 


Pm You will find these dollars at work today 
in thousands of carefully selected invest- 
ments ...in bonds and mortgages, helping 
to finance building operations, homes and 
apartments, utilities, agriculture, indus- 
trial enterprises, and Government projects, 
such as schools, roads, and bridges . . ein 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


“A BANK WHERE SMALL ACCOUNTS ARE WELCOME” 





Some Important Bondholders 


; 
a 
j 


practically every part of Canada and the 
United States. 


Not a single dollar is placed until a 
thorough study and analysis of the security 
has been made by Metropolitan’s staff of 
specialists. And every dollar, once invested, 
is subject to constant watchfulness. 


> Metropolitan’s investments, and the 
measures taken to safeguard them, are im- 
portant to every policyholder for still an- 
other reason... 


These investments, with the interest they 
earn, make it possible for the company to 
guarantee that the payments provided for 
in its policies will be made, in full, when due 


This is Number 21 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. Co pies of 
preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


Frederick H. Ecker ‘ 
CHAIRMAN re Leroy A. Lincoln 


OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
OTTAWA 
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PEOPLE 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


TRAVEL 


FASHION 


SHELLS shatter the Arctic silence in northern Finland 

—night patrols make a fresh haul of Nazi prisoners 
in the Vosges—mounted raiders clatter over the frozen 
tundras of Outer Mongolia—and an old man of one 
hundred and ten, living at Little Bustard, Herts, grows 
his third set of teeth. It’s all news—streaming in by 
wire and cable from the earth’s four corners—news 
that will go down in history, news that’s forgotten in 
an hour. Throughout the greater part of human his 
tory, news travelled slowly; on foot, by caravan, by 
mounted messenger, by sail. Today, minutes or at 
most hours separate newspaper reader or radio listener 


HOMES 


TORONTO, CANADA, JANUARY 20, 1940 


from the actual event. Here (Upper Right) is Canada’s 
most important clearing house for news—the news 
room of The Canadian Press head office in Toronto 
Flanked by batteries of telegraph instruments and auto- 
matic teletype printers, editors and re-write men pro- 
vide twenty-four hour, year-round news service to the 
daily press of the Dominion, and to the radio news 
bulletin service of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Left, Time waits for no man—and time is 
the essence of news. George Maguire, a telegraph 
editor, keeps his eye moving across the sheet of tele- 
graph flimsy as he munches a noonday sandwich 


D 


So apeeneesy 


ee you write for the ear—not 
not the eye!” That’s Rule Number One 
for Canadian Press radio editors who supply 
the bulletins for the CBC news broadcasts. 
Good newspaper copy is not necessarily good 
radio copy—that’s why every radio editor is 
provided with the new CBC-CP Radio Style 
Guide. A. E. Fulford, (Middle Left), Super- 
intendent of Radio for The Canadian Press, 
checks over the new Radio Style Guide with 
Bill Hogg, radio editor, who is busy re- 
styling news items for a CBC news broadcast. 


As fighting flares out in a sector of the 
Western Front that has hitherto provided 
little news, the radio editor (Centre) checks 
with the map to make certain that the place 
references in his news item jibe with the 
facts. From the 150,000 words of news copy 
that come from the wires every twenty-four 
hours into the news room of The Canadian 
Press, the radio editors select material for 
their four news bulletins of 2000 words each 

News by the yard—as the teletype operator 
(Right) sends material for a_ fifteen-minute 
radio news bulletin from The Canadian Press 
news room, to radio station CBL, where it 


will be put on the air to CBC’s National Net- 
wor the radio station, a_ teletype 
“printer” automatically types out the bulletin, 
exactly as the operator has typed ic nere. 
These accurate, compact machines. handle 65 
words a minute; 2000 words are required for 
a fifteen-minute news broadcast. 


With strange new names of people and 
places cropping up in each day’s batch of 
news, radio news announcers must groom 
their pronunciation with each new bulletin 
It’s not a matter of guess and by Gosh” 

CBC news announcers are provided with all 
available books of reference for proper pro- 
nunciation. Stephen Dale, (Bottom Left), 
of CBL announce staff, makes a last-minute 
check-up before he goes on the air. 

Thus comes the news—by wire and cable to 
the news room of The Canadian Press on the 
eleventh floor of a Toronto skyscraper; from 
there by automatic teletype to the studio of 
station CBL four miles away in the centre of 
the citv; from CBL by more than 7000 miles 
of land wire to the stations of Canada’s 
national network, and from their transmitters 
over the air (Right) to the whole Dominion 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


22 January 20, 1940 





Bushes of Ripe 


MAKE 
YOUR CHILD’S 


TOMATOES 
. <p eae ONE VINE 


2 of 3 vines will produce enough 


“a 








” sev samelasto Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 








tomatoes for the average family. 


THE NEW CLIMBING 


eile j . . 
YalP=te5R0P 
TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 12 feet—often as 
high as 16 to 20 feet. Grow on 
trellis, on side of home, barn or 
anywhere. Can be grown as a 
bush In garden. Beautiful, large 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of best 
quality. The most productive of ail 
tomatoes. 
Pkt. 20c., 1% oz. 40c., postpaid. 
FREE—OUR BIG 1940SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK | 
BETTER THAN EVER j 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE | 


Georgetown, Ontario 
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Mo ve into the 


NU ula 





at 
St.Petersburg 


FLORIDA 


plenty of 
room for you in the 
sunshine of the Sun- 
shine City. Come and 
oin the happy throng 
playing outdoors un- 
der the palms. Come 
where flowers bloom 
all winter. Play, rest 
relax. Yow will like 
St. Petersburg the 
city of hospitality 


There is 





MAIL THIS TODAY 
H. O. Neal, Meaager, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Please send booklets checked 
Senerai, Hotels, Apertments, 
Schoois, Fishing Facts, 
Cottage Colonies and Trailer Parks. 
Name 





Josef Hofmann’s Polish Name 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
FAD he been born fifty years later, ment the Eng 








- BM tke In the Concert Halls a = t-Saens “Sam- 


Reg. Stewart on Air 


‘oat “ . a : : . Other Items 


Again Sibelius 


ined himself : , pr Sern pe geste COMING EVENTS 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


oes Shating 


7! 
CARNIVAL 


MARCH 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th 


MAPLE LEAF GARDENS 


MAIL ORDER SUBSCRIBERS ARE RE- 
QUESTED TO ADVISE THE TORONTO 
SKATING CLUB, 568 DUPONT ST., AT 
ONCE, OF ANY CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





Mail Order Forms will be wathed to 
Subscribers about February 15th 








ROYAL ALEXANDRA - NEXT WEEK starting MON., JAN. 22 
SIMONE SIMON 


and 









MITZI JACK MARY 
GREEN WHITING BRIAN 
FRANCES ~” ART 


WILLIAMS ¢ JARRETT 


MARTY MAY . BOSTOCK & DUDLEY « THE MARTINS 
Score by JOHNNY MERCER 
and HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
Seok by GUY BOLTON, — 
LEVY and ALAN LIPSCOTT . 


SEATS NOW! Eves $1 Wed. Mat.: $1 


to $2. Sat 


to $3. 








THE WOMAN WHO 


pNnotK 


IS MANY WOMEN. Yusuf Karsh, the Ottawa 
grapher, has here caught with great artistry the plastic quality of the face 
f Ruth Draper, which enables her to depict whatever emotion and whatever 

Saracter her vivid imagination is creating. With the studio portrait are four 
f the better-known stage impersonations of the great monologuist, who packed 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre for half of last week and is now two uring the rest 
f Canada in the interests of the Canadian Red Cross. Her four performances 


here were made up of twenty items, only one of which was given more than 

mee—the famous “Three Women and Mr. Clifford.” Six or seven were new 
4 i . 

to Canada, and all were alive with Miss Draper's keen intelligence, satiric sense 


ind profound human sympathy 
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8 TRAVEL NAUSEA 
Ting $?., ferene ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 


anon Colbourne-Jones Have a Hit 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


-) AMES BRIDIE’S “Tobias and the As Tobias, Barry Jones was excel- 
Angel,” playing at the Royal Alex- lent. We saw his gradual growth 
andra Theatre this week, is an extra- from the frightened, timid lad, to the 









ordinarily interesting, deliciously stature of a man who learns to face 
amusing, and deeply moving play, danger in spite of fear, and who, in 
beautifully produced by Mr. Maurice the end, becomes a son worthy of his 
Colbourne. father 





It is to be hoped that Toronto ad- Maurice Colbourne’s Angel is per- 
mirers of good acting will not miss hay 


this performance by one of the most ranks, in this reviewer’s mind, wit) 
TO JAPAN! satisfying casts we have been fortun- another very different but equa NOW ON A SHORT but triumphant 














ate to witness for some time bi unt characterization, that of D tour after his absence from this con- 
Z Exchange troubled times for the tranquil The play adapted from the book Ps ¢ n Shaw’s t t years, Vladimir Horo- 
sea-lanes of the Pacific—for ancient lands of Tobit in the Apocrypha—deals wit} lerer seen here many rs eae eee 
of charm and beauty. You'll delight in the the adventures of young Tobias ie entice a eee Caer a eo . has j Toront 
instinctive courtesy, the modern luxury of a ae : . : 5 ara sul ies SieaRieied va ——e : wey ' Ace in his itinerary venteen cities on 
N.Y.K.’s famous “Ships of Friendship” as of Tobit, who, accompanied by tachment j t his side of the Atlantic and will play 
you visit far-away ports in Japan, the porter, journeys far from his poor melting moments [ mpassionaté n Massey Hall on JN evening, 
% Philippines, South America, China, Malay- home in Nineveh in search of wealt} mprenenslor tr tne tf gnts Januar 22 He is the n-law 
sia, India — wherever your fancy dictates. In his wanderings he meets Sara. a wavs of mortals. he ry sin er Toscanini, the great nauctor 
: LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN beautiful girl who suffers from the surely 2 S 
Ist Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 attentions of a demon; they fall in moment of his t rar to the seer 1 ern in 1934. His 
‘ ee ene love. There are difficulties and com s s ving las 
us Improved Service to South America plications, but at the 2 g s As An 
r See your own TRAVEL AGENT oy write Dept. 52 the porter comes to rescue. and s s she S ‘ Jess g x 
) Ri: W- Be 8 mR finally reveals himself as the Arch- Tar S toget! ghtfu 
T (JAPAN MAIL) angel Raphael Through him the Miss Tandy’s te : H B s Raque vas less 
’5 Broadway, New York, or Cunard White Star lovers not only find each ther bi 
E Ltd., General Agents in Canada. = 7 
. wealth, and happiness, but g 


a 2ze2e-mN know themselves ve given its per- ndt < t hin nscious- 
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Obstetric Interlude 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


a a 


LIFE IS GAY ON BOARD THIS | By MARY LOWREY Ross | tee i; 
U.S. TRANSATLANTIC LINER | yen ee | 2 Travelin gazery 


“Perera ses | 0) Baad 






























—— % Regular sailings, under American flag to this British Emm s © Z Says, “I g — 
uct colony. No passports or visas needed; life is as peaceful ; . : Sits 
hw as ever (U.S. unrestricted travel area). Favorable ex- rc Ee ss ; 7 
Atter change rate. All golf courses open. See your travel agent. 1 7 js s = a Sere : ; 
A s n s o 5 : | 
= ELT Or is it Ann . s g n is 
+ 5. $. PRESIDENT ROOSEV glen: eg “dea a renee 
ellis . UNITED STATES LINES H : 4 
it De D TRIP $70 UP f y _ reak and g m and 
ROUN NEW YORK § rh , aia ; 
Every SATURDAY from [UDA Sinks s 2 ge prays on the chester- 
Every TUESDAY from from BER) Lift g i 
Air Service: 4 $ round- i-trip flights weekly 7 . 7 2 : sa 
: * * aah . + ie thew foe Ik te the od 
3 S, - es — 
Butte 5 “ej a : I I l 
Butte j ps CN : : nd can 
va ‘ ane | a sel the ptures and came ava 
— - 2 “i = 2 s s oe Se RAVEL by sea or by air—but either way, in comfort 
rs a ¢ E zs 2 . - a “o and security. Regular steamship services are available 


. ; og Expectal fathe utchil ‘ as in previous years, as well as the neutral vessels of 
Se ~—e oe hair the American Republics and Roval Netherlands lines 
Ww) tg ape — and the Judge and Andy Hardy at From Miami (reached by rail, or in only 16 hours by ait 
Fron e bots - ‘ aka aes ye! from Montreal) Pan American Airwavs flv to Barbados 
in 36 hours. , 





anparntc «i Wate disposes. ses There’s no better time than now to “get away from it 
gets love and Thea twins And the charts, and sheaves of sick- all” for a week—or a winter—in this sun-blessed sanctu- 


gnancy psychosis m roses. ary in the British West Indies. 





y ust finds life fulfilled us Here, vour every quirk and mood is catered to. Y 
| For Fate is ki f we endure And lovely Lemps in maternity froc- can play golf or tennis ... go motoring or riding or game 
; > Emma gets a foundling-chid is fishing . . or just relax and let the world go by as vou 
And An! ugnter (premature soak up sunshine and ozone on the world’s finest bathing 
: away, to breatn¢ cee ae beach . And vet the favourabl xchange rate enables 
Follow the path to travel enjoyment already TOW me ei : beache yet the favourable exchange rate enables 


you to live these golden days more cheaply 


IMT 
» 





taken during the past five months by thou- stayed home! 


: sands of Winter Vacationists. Sail on the | 3 ; : 
: : @ For further information and booklet on Barbade 
luxurious American flag ships of Grace Line apply to your travel agent, or Canadian-W'e 
° Indian League, Sun Life Bide Montreal The 
and Moore-McCormack Lines to the serene abhi Manin domi. Meld eotaa a 


Barbados, BMW 


Barbaceo 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


and beautiful lands of neutral South America. 


= Respected by all, the flag that floats above 
these ships carries the authority of one of the 
world’s great neutral sea powers. It assures 
to cruise travelers in our hemisphere secure 
and comfortable enjoyment of the charm, 
the gaiety and the hospitality of South 
America’s “good neighbor lands.” 


a 











SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS OF Ali 
EXPENSE CRUISES AND TOURS OF VARYING DURATION 
SPECIAL INDEPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY 
STEAMER PLANE OR BOTH ARRANGED JPON REQUEST 


ac AMERICAN EXPRESS 


ratever 
e four 
packed 
he rest : American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Trave: Funa 
nances E 

e than i ii IN NEW MUSICAL COMEDY. Miti Green, Simone Simon and Mary Brian 
‘e new * ih Me cM eR ii in “Three After Three”, the new musical show which comes to the Royal 
> sense Alexandra Theatre the week of Jan. 22. 
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THE FRONT PAGE 


Unique in journalism is SATURDAY NIGHT'S “Front 
Page”, where the events of the week are commented upon 
with gravity or gayety as the case may be. The Editors 
reserve the right to choose which attitude —The Publishers 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Weekly 








Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg 
Phone Elgin 5221, Toronto, Ont 
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The AEROPACK 


“THE BAGGAGE WITH CHA il 


Belmont 


Manor € GOLF C 


Golf now at 
its very best 


Most famous resort in the 


LAURENTIANS 


7000 acre estate comprising fire- 

roof Hotel, Lodge, Cottages, 
me Club. Shops. Theatre, 
Dance Scion. Only 90 minutes 
from Montreal. Restricted clien- 
tele. Hotel: $4.50 up American 
plan Lod e $1.00 up European 
plan. Reduced rates for long 
— Domaine d‘Estere!, 
Esterel. Que. Write for booklet. 



















SEI-ING 

SKI SCHOOL 

SKI TOWS 

SKATING 

HOCKEY 

RIDING 
SKEET SHOOTING 
SKI JORING 
BADMINTON 





ATURDAY 


DOG TEAMS are as much a part of the Laurentian scene as ski-ing. 


NIGHT 


kennels at St. Jovite. 





This team is from the Gray Rocks 





PORTS OF CALL 





Winter Sports in the Laurentians 


BY MAURICE GAGNON 


OLDEST mountains in the 
Quebec’s 


world are 


Laurentians And yet 


they are one of the world’s newest 
playgrounds. Long known as one otf 
the world’s interesting geological cur- 
ios and as a great wood and pulp area, 
these regions went relatively unex- 
plored by the average tourist until 


after the Great War. Then, with the 
advent of good roads, sportsmen found 
that fish and game abounded in the 
Laurentians and for some years it 
known as a game 


was 
paradise—in the 


summer time. In the winter the whole 
area went into involuntary hiberna- 
tion 


Then the 
ema, the 
work of 
a new “anada 
night the Laurentian 
with the 
hotels and 


Olympic Games, the 
magazines and the 
enthusiasts 


cin- 
ploneel 

ntroduced 
And almost 

woods and 
joyous yells of 
resorts were open 


some 
sport to ¢ 
over 


slopes echoed 





<i-ers; 


twelve 


months of the year; railway 
schedules were doubled and_ then 
tripled to accommodate ski devotees; 
roads were kept open in even the 
worst weather. 


Ski-ing had cracked the winter spell 
of the Laurentians. 


And it had cracked it for keeps. In 


less than 10 years the ski-ing crowds 
grew and became more cosmopolitan. 
From all over Canada they came and 
at any time between December and 
April, for they discovered that at 
St. Sauveur and Shawbridge and at 
St. Jovite the ski-ing was excellent 
until the late Spring. And they were 


entranced by the local 
which had a charm all 


hospitalits 
its own 


Europeans, Too 


Overcrowded conditions in some of 


the great playground areas of Eur- 
ope caused many European experts 
to go far afield in search of new, bet- 
ter opportunities to exercise their 


talents. And to the 
Von Allman, 
Gadner, the 
Erling 
world 


Laurentians came 
Hans Faulkner, Herman 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
Strom, and many another 
champion. They found many 
but few experts, and they set 
about instructing Canadian youth in 
the exacting sport. The introduction 
of European teaching methods and 
the example of and Scandin- 
avian aces have done much to popular- 
ize the sport in the Dominion. And 
facilities patterned after European 

begun to 


improvements have 


SK1-ers 


Swiss 


make 





FE. FRITZ LOOSLI, who has_ been 
appointed ski instructor at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec City. Swiss by 
birth, Loosli started to ski at the age 
of three, made a name for himself at 
the University of Lausanne in Switzer- 
land and at St. Moritz. He came to 
Canada in 1926 and since then has held 
posts as ski instructor in winter sports 
organizations across the Dominion. 
His last position was as pro at the 
Toronto Ski Club, the world’s largest. 


their ski tows have been 
built at Ste. Agathe, St. Jovite and 
at Domaine d’Estérel and over 1,000 
miles of trails have been mapped. 
Pioneer in the development of ski 


appearance: 


trails in the Laurentians is Smith- 
Johannsen who, in the last 10 years 
has mapped, designed and_recon- 


noitred over 1,200 miles of trails. And 
his work, plus the co-operation of ski 
clubs and resort owners has endowed 
the region with ski-ing facilities un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world 
From every little centre from Shaw- 
bridge to Lac Mercier radiate the 
twisting well-marked,  well-cleared 
which make cross-country ski- 
ing one of the major sports of the 
Laurentians. The famous Maple Leaf 
Trail connects all the little networks 
and manages, at the same time, to 
‘ling close to the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways. Dis- 
tances between rest-points are never 
as to entail risk of over-expos- 


trails 


such 





FIVE 
Club in the Province of Quebec, 
great variety in downhill and slalom running. 


MILES NORTH of the Log Chateau, residential building of the Seigniory 
are the hills at Valley Farm, which provide 


ure, over-fatigue or danger of any 
sort, and never far from the trail 
are hotels, rooming houses, restaur- 


ants, first-aid stations and telephones. 


Transportation 


And no one need worry about trans- 
portation. Ideal train service is main- 


tained at all times throughout the 
winter at basic rates said to be the 
lowest in America: from Montreal 


to the north Montreal area; from 
Trois-Riviéres for the St. Maurice Val- 
ley; and from Quebec for the famed 
Lac Beauport area. Many roads are 
kept open throughout the season and 
motorists are able to take the day or 
the afternoon off from city duties 
and follow the schedule of ski events 
which constitutes one of the attrac- 
tions of the region. And accommo- 
dations are to be had which will suit 
any pocket 

Socialites, too, have discovered the 
famous winter playground. With 
them has come a clothes-consciousness 
and now many winter fashions are 
launched in the mountains. The ski- 
er who, in off moments likes a back- 
ground of pretty girls and _ well- 
groomed men need look no farther 
than Quebec’s Laurentians. And the 
novice is given as much attention as 
the expert: hard by the champions’ 
slalom run are more reasonable slopes 
for the less skilful; every high com- 
petition jump is fitted with a half-way 
take-off; every trail is well-marked 
and easy to follow. 

And when night falls and weariness 
has claimed even the most enere*tic, 
there is always the picturesque com- 
fort of excellent inns and hotels for 
relaxation. Everything conspires to 
make a perfect background for happy 
companionship, pleasant social inter- 
course and absolute ease. 

And so we say, go to the Quebec 
Laurentians for Winter fun! 

e.e 


TRAVEL BOOKSHELF 


“Peaks and Lamas” by Marco Pallis. 
Cassell, Toronto. $6. An absorbing 
travel and mountaineering — story 
much in the Peter Fleming tradition. 
Marco Pallis, well-known mountain 
climber, made an expedition to the 
Ganges-Satlej watershed primarily 
for the sport; he remained to study 
the Buddhist Tradition. Illustrated 
with photographs by the author and 
his friends. 

“The Throne of the 


Gods” by Ar- 


nold Heim and August Gansser. Mac- 
millan, Toronto. $7. Dr. Heim. 


Switzerland’s leading geologist, led 
an expedition to parts of the Hima- 
layas that were to all intents un- 
known. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion was mainly geological but the 
book itself is cram full of experiences 
and discoveries, the lives of men, ani- 
mals and plants. Profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 

“North Cape” by F. D. Ommanney. 
Longmans, Green, Toronto. $3.25. The 
author of “South Latitude” signs on 
at Grimsby on the Lincoln Star to go 
in a deep sea trawler to Iceland. 
His book is a record of the skipper 
and crew as they followed one of 
the hardest callings in the world. 
Illustrated. 

“A Cape Cod Sketch Book” by Jack 
Frost. Longmans, Green, Toronto. 
$1.75. A lover of New England and 
author of “Fancy This—A New Eng- 
land Sketch Book” turns his atten- 
tion to Cape Cod and produces nearly 
one hundred drawings, each of which 
is enlivened by comment about the 


charming, the interesting and the 
curious. 


“Modern 


Arctic Exploration” by 
Gunnar 


Seidenfaden Nelson, To- 
ronto. $3.75. A survey of the great 
advance made in Arctic exploration 
in the last 30 years or so. Told by a 

member of the Danish East Greenland 
expeditions, who predicts the actual 
settlement of the Arctic regions. 


Translated from the Danish by Naomi 
Walford. 
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The British Fashion Fabric that wears and wears ) 


UNSHRINKABLE — WASHABLE — GUARANTEED 


36 or 54 inches wide. At all leading stores or ) 
write Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
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VACATION DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


INDIAN RIVER 
HOTEL 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


It's a playtime paradise; located 
directly on the tropical Indian 
River and the ocean. Golf, fish- 
ing, ocean and pool bathing, 
tennis, cocktail lounge, solarium. 
Delicious food. Rates: American 
Plan, from $7 single; $12 double. 
Canadian funds accepted at par. 
Write for booklet. 


DOUGLAS A. STALKER, Mgr. 


on rTHe 
BOARDWALK 


a itoroush 
Sonsco, «DHlenheim 


& SONS CO 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 


SKI AT 
HUNTSVILLE 


snow conditions are 
from now till the 
end of March. Splendid 
slopes and hills. Ski in- 
structors available. Excep- 
tionally comfortable heated 
winter lodges with all types 
of winter sports available. 








where 
constant 


Ontario Provincial Ski Champion- 
ships February 3rd and 4th. 


Special Ski Train each week-end. 
Return fare $3.70. 


Full information and hotel reservations 


HUNTSVILLE WINTER 
SPORTS COMMITTEE 


ROOM 712, 67 YONGE ST. 
ADelaide 7801 
GEA Ee aa 


Lett 


Stay at the famous British 
Colonial Hotel . enjoy 
to the maximum all the 
amenities of the smart so- 
cial life of the Bahamas. 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
from $9 up per day 
Favorable Exchange...Canadian Funds at par 
NO PASSPORTS OR VISAS 


See your own travel agent. Write British 
Colonial Hotel, Suite 584,Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, or Nassau. Bahamas 


COLONIABES#IOTEL 


NATIAUs** BA a mazes 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN .. . Managing Director 
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The Pine lecdles 


ihnollwood, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Mo like aclub than a hotel 
| 

, lé-hole golf 
course, superb putting course, 


—~our own 


tennis courts, bridle trails, 


hunting preserve — surround 
luxurious fireproof building. 


Attractive Rates 


EMMETT E. BOONE, Manager 
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A Question of Stimulation 
BY JANET MARCH 


E was a beautiful young man, tall, 

fair, with crinkly hair. From 
a distance he looked like a_ dis- 
tinguished member of Britain’s Sen- 
ior Service, but when you got close 
the blue of the uniform was wrong, 
the whistle on a red cord over one 
arm looked queer, and on his shoulder 
was written Guest Relations Staff. His 
name was Mr. Erickson and he was 
the staff, and we were the guests 
at fifty-five cents a head—of the Tele- 
vision tour in N.B.C. studios in Radio 
City, New York. 

The Relations under Mr. Erickson’s 
practiced hand were excellent. What 
European diplomacy needs is a few 
Ericksons; he said his piece, allowed 
no idling, and told us of N.B.C’s lofty 
aims with excitement in his voice. The 
Canadian mind went gratefully into 
neutral gear while the intimate rea- 
sons why the picture appears were ex- 
plained to twenty onlookers from the 
sticks. ‘and so you see the human 
face is split into 441 lines and then 
re-assembled.” 441 seems excessive, 
even with crow’s feet and wrinkles, 
but then we’d missed what had gone 
before. “Then the 441 lines are put 
together one by one. No, I have told 
you a little white lie,” said the 
astounding Mr. Erickson. ‘“‘All the odd 
lines are assembled first, and then 
the even ones.” Well, how would you 
count up my face, Erickson, and 
which are the odd lines anyway ? 
—e 








TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Coach fares to Florida are lowest in 
history. And Coast Line service is the finest. 


Here are two new coach trains that 
provide newest luxuries for comfortable 
day and night travel. The only Reclining- 
Chair-Cor trains serving ALL East Coast re- 
sorts. Individual reclining seats. Spacious 
dressing rooms. Subdued lighting. All seats 
reserved. All-one-class. Low-priced meals 
in beautiful diners. Passenger agent, male 
attendants, maid aboard each train. Many 
unusual features. Yet no extra fares. 

Take your choice. And speed in 
safety over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida. 





NEWEST stainless-steel, Diesel - powered 
streamliner. Champion in speed and luxuries 
as well as name. Tavern-Lounge-Observation 
car. Also serves Jacksonville. 


VACATIONER 


THE early-arrival companion train of The 
Champion. ALL super-de-luxe Reclining- 
chairs. NEW smart Tavern-Lounge car. NEW 
schedules— 2 hours faster. Arrives all East 
Coast Resorts before noon 


The Champion and Vacationer are 

sponsored by Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 

road and Florida East Coast Railway. 
ORCA ime 
COACH FARES FROM WASHINGTON 


TO 1-wWay RD-TRIP 
Jacksonville $12.50 $22.50 
Paim Beach . . ie le 30.60 


OAM at 18.00 .. 32.40 
Other points in proportion 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or 


R.S. VOIGT, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
16 East 44th Street New York 
MUrray Hill 2-0800 


ATLANTIC. 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD. 
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Established A.D. 1887 


BERNARD K. SANDWELL, Editor 
N. McHARDY, Advertising Manager 
Subscriptions for delivery in Canada and all 
parts of the British Empire, $3.00 per annum. 
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Single Copies 10 cts. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Advertising contracts are solicited and ac- 
cepted by this business office or by any 
representative of ‘“‘Saturday Night,’ subject 
to Editorial approval as printed in our con- 
tract form. The Editors reserve the right to 
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office, its branch offices or its advertising 
staff — to cancel same at any time after 
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It was all too hard, so we fled 
leaving Mrs. Elmarch from the Middle 
West being televisioned for her hus- 
band’s pleasure. Artistically it could 
give no one else any, but she may 
have been a good mother. Down- 
stairs in the English restaurant there 
was warmth, and music and a friend- 
ly waiter. 

“Tea, Miss? Well isn’t it late for 
tea, a cocktail now?” he said firmly 

Outside the plate glass windows the 
skaters whirled beneath the great 
gold figure. That piercing sky-scraper 
wind whistled, and if you craned your 
neck you could see the shaft of the 
R.C.A. building going on and on, 
floodlit on its way. Cocktails seemed 
just the thing, and we moved over to 
the bar to watch the man at work on 
his art, and said “Old Fashioneds” 
because they are a good meditative 
cocktail you can sit over while you 
scrunch the sugar around. A Martini 
seems made to be bolted before it has 
time to lose its iciness, but an Old 
Fashioned is a friendly, slow drink. 
Of course you know that you must 
have special squat tumblers for them 


Old Fashioned 


2 ounces of rye or Bourbon 

1 ounce of ice water 

A dash of bitters 

Lemon peel 

1 lump of sugar. 

This gives you the amount for one 
cocktail given, for female mixers, in 
ounces, which means that they can 
turn out a good drink with the help 
of the kitchen measuring cup, without 
going through the male mysteries of 
ponys and jiggers and gills. 

If you like you can substitute gin 
brandy or rum in Old Fashioned 
glasses, and sit stirring and gossiping 
as you sip. All the same, real Old 
Fashioneds are traditionally made 
with whiskey. 

There is an idea around that women 
like colored drinks. It’s no good 
going into the truth of this because 
there is also a theory that women 
like gin, so where are you? A Bac- 
ardi cocktail with grenadine in it pro- 
vides a lovely pink drink with a good 
strong kick behind the delicate color- 
ing 


Bacardi Cocktail 


2 ounces of Bacardi Rum 
» ounce of grenadine 
About 6 drops of lime juice. 


1 


While we are talking about colored 
drinks there isn’t anything prettier 
to drink after dinner with your coffee 
than a créme de menthe frappé 
served in a cocktail glass. Of course 
for beauty you have to have green 
créme de menthe, and to enjoy it like 
peppermint. 


Pink Lady 


Here is another drink that owes its 
name to grenadine. 

2 ounces of gin 

1 tablespoonful of grenadine 

'» the white of an egg 

a few drops of lemon juice 

a dash of orange bitters. 

Sugar, if you want it, which you 
probably won’t, with all that grena- 
dine. Shake this cocktail until it is 
frothy and serve in tall glasses. 

If you are an explorer in the cock- 
tail field, and it’s an immense land 
with beautiful oases and bad lands 
constantly cropping up, would you 
like to try a 


Morning Glory 


2 ounces of dry gin 

1 egg 

teaspoonfuls of créme de menthe 
teaspoon of lime juice 

Sugar, if you need it. 


m bo 


In spite of the gloomy remarks of 
some of our best loved English bis- 
cuit manufacturers about their diffi- 
culties in keeping up a complete line 
of biscuits in war time you can still 
stock your shelves deliciously and 
adequately. People seem to be get- 
ting away more and more from the 
elaborate canapé and hors d’oeuvre 
and banking on the appetizer that 
comes with no trouble at all out of a 
carton. Nobody can afford to be 
without a couple of boxes always on 
their shelves. 

The old stand-bys are the safest 
in the appetizer class for there have 
been some terrible enormities com- 
mitted by the hostess who was too 
set on the snack that’s different. 
Stuffed celery is a classic, but try 
it stuffed with cream cheese, and on 
the top of the cream cheese sprinkle 
some caviare, a small tin will do quite 
an amount of celery. 

That stand-by, the shrimp, seems 
to go well with every sort of drink, 
but instead of making the customers 
dabble them in the mayonnaise bow}, 
which is rather like playing fish pond 
with the children, put the shrimps 
very well drained on a round crisp, 
non-cheesy biscuit and dab_ the 
mayonnaise on the shrimp. Good and 
easier to eat. 

If you want a simple hot appetizer, 
buy those tiny cheese tea biscuits, 
have them very hot, split them and 
butter them, and in each put a piece 
of crisp bacon. These have the ad- 
vantage of not spoiling if you put 
them to keep warm for the comers 
who are always late 

















THE FILM PARADE 


Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as one of the 
| wittiest of film reviewers. Her comment on the current cinema is an outstanding 


MISS HELEN CLELAND and Lieutenant Pat Black, as they celebrated the | feature of every SATURDAY NIGHT 
beginning of the New Year at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Illustrated Weekly 


—Photograph by S. Stanley. a 


The Publishers 
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36” or 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
for samples to Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 


Dancing Through Europe 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 
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Weekly Guests Enjoy Golf and 
mq, Horseback Riding Without Charge . 


y Excellent Tennis—Quail Shooting 
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SUNSHINE BELT 
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South's Best Golf 


(WITHOUT STEEP HILLS) 
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Lv. Detroit . . 11:45 P.M. 


Sleeping Cars Open 10:00 P.M. 


FLORIDA is the best medicine for Win 
ter’s ills. Head South! Drink deeply of 

and ypiness from Florid 
th—the cheerful, heart 
A rays of Winter’s sumr 
un. Ride the ‘‘Florida Sunbeam”’ t 


5 rida. Direct, route 
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COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Berths bedrooms, compart 





ms. Lounge cars 





Through de luxe coach, Detroit 
to Miami. Reclining seats 
Safety, comfort at low cost. Florida Sun 


beam ticket permits you to visit both 
rida—and to stop over at 


Asheville, N. C. at no addi 


tional rail cost 


Iwo Other Trains to FLORIDA Daily 
PONCE DE LEON ROYAL PALM 
Ly. Detroit 11:35A.M. Lv. Detroit 11:45 P.M 


Trains leave Michigan Central Terminal 


TICKET YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


—at low cost. Ask Ticket Agent 
© 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Phone Elgin 8173 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 








Plan to have fresh water Fish or sea Fish often. It is rich in the 
vitamins, mineral salts and proteins that aid the building of 





FOOD 


NOW is the time to build up the family health against the months 
to come, and here is the way to give them new pleasure, as well. 


physical fitness and glowing vitality. 


Best of all, though, Fish is tasty and appetizing, and 
there is such a great variety of Canadian Food 


Fish and Shellfish available all the year 
round that you can have it often, yet avoid 


repetition 


Start having fish dinners or lunches 
.. they’ll enjoy them, 
and store up new fitness this FALL. 


for your folks 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 
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We had tea last with Wes 


ind Lisa Adams, the ballroom dancers 


Vveek 


vho recently returned to Canada after 
jancing all over the continent of Eur- 
ype. They had enough 


<eep them busy for a year but 


contracts to 
after 
the war broke out one contract after 
blew up like a punctured bal- 
yon. So, with practically all the other 
expatriates engaged in show business 
them- 
they 


found 
There 
half months 
said Lisa 
said Wes 
both added 


jorwegian ship 





home 

And now they are wondering de- 
tachedly what the war has done to 
that gay little group known as the 
International Set, and whether the 
-urope they knew will ever be the 


same again 

From August to September “the sea- 
son” alternated between Monte Carlo, 
Touquet, and 


Biarritz. At Monte Carlo one sees the 


> T c sil] 
innes, Le Deauville 


haracters beloved by 
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Anson 


gamble with 





MRS 


MARIE BEYNON RAY, 
will be the speaker at the meeting of 


who 


the Women’s Canadian Club of To- 

ronto on Wednesday, January 24. Her 

subject will be “Two Lifetimes In 
One” 


their small incomes in hopes of some- 


iay making a coup. Everyone has an 
infallible “system” for winning, and 
those who have not can buy one from 
the accommodating Casino authorities 
After a stay there one begins to recog- 
nize as old friends the faces of those 
that remain excited or perhaps cold 
when winning or losing. When the in- 


evitable American woman tourist 
screams, “I’ve won, I’ve won!” every- 


one turns around and gives her a 


Dirty Look 


However it was the faces of the so- 


alled International Set that really 
jistracted Wes and Lisa. They saw 
them so often they began to feel 


haunted. Everytime they moved on 


















with the season to a new engagement 
Those Faces seemed to have moved 
with them. Members of this little 
group begin the day late in the morn- 
ing on the beach or at the swimming 
From then on they 
everywhere during the day 
in a different costume 
ing about 


ing at a 


pool appear 
each time 
the day end- 
four o’clock in the morn- 
night club. Their careers 
confined to appearing at 
the right place at the right time in the 
right costume. 
enjoy 


seem to be 


None of them seem to 
their careers, and all appear to 
be waiting without much hope for 
something exciting to happen 


Maharajah’s Ice Cream 


The Maharajah of Kapurthala is 
very social and very He enter- 
tains lavishly and it is not unusual to 
notice in the “Paris Tribune” 
that he is entertaining that night at 
a large dinner party for forty at Aix- 
la-Bains. Nor is it at all unusual for 
him to be observed the following even- 
ing playing host 
numopber 


dians 


gay. 


see a 


to an equally large 
at Cannes. The wealthy In- 
travel surrounded by 
retinues, and one of the largest 
is that of the Maharajah’s son. The 
number and latter’s 
intricately draped turbans were a con- 
stant source of awe to Wes and Lisa 
As far as their observations go, the 
Maharajah’s son is a young man with 
no vices. He does not drink, smoke o1 
jance. However he always has a 
table in the front row of the night- 
lub from which he watches every- 
thing with an expressionless face as, 
Indians, he eats quantities of 
ce cream. 

This summer “everyone” was at 
Le Touquet. Wes and Lisa recall with 
juiet pleasure their glimpse of Mar- 
lene Dietrich, looking very glamorous 
as she sat in a large car parked on 
the beach. She and her companions 
were looking intently down the beach 

so intently Wes and Lisa strolled 
back to see what went on. As they 
watched another man _ approached 
Marlene’s car carefully carrying six 
ice cream cones which he had bought 
from one of the push-cart venders 
“who sell the vilest, pinkest and most 
watery ice cream on earth.” Marlene’s 
share was two which she hurriedly 
grabbed and leaned back licking con- 
tentedly. 

The engagements of the two took 
them to the Argentina in Athens, 
a country which ranks high 
in their affections for its sheer beauty. 
Greece, where in the springtime flow- 
ers grow so thickly on the hills and 
in between the rocks one literally 
walks on a carpet of flowers, is the 
cross roads where the real Interna- 
tional Set meets. In Athens every- 
one gravitates to the only bar—that 


always 


large 
iarg 


variety of the 


1inK©O all 


Greece, 


at the Hotel Grande Bretagne and 
known with affectionate familiarity 
as the G.B. There every language 


under the sun is to be heard. Michael 
Arlen, who spends part of every year 
in Athens, is a familiar. Big oil men 
from Bagdad rub shoulders with mun- 
itions manufacturers in search of busi- 
ness in the Balkans or the Near East, 
with airplane manufacturers, with 
diplomats hurrying from east to west, 
with Hellenophiles. The place seethes 


ty 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE 





MODERN MANNER. 
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Entirely fashioned of 


crystal-clear Lucite with the exception of the upholstered down cushion which 
makes for comfort, the chair was designed in New York by Dave Swedlow, 


whose work many of us have seen in the movies. 


The dewdrop frame of the 


little mirror on the dressing table is made of the same material. 


with intrigue, espionage and counter- 
espionage—all of it the breath of life 
to the Greeks 


Sh-h-h! 


Wes and Lisa touched the skirts of 
adventure once or twice during their 
stay in this small city. Once when they 
arrived at the Argentina to find the 
whole place taken over for, of all 
people, Herr Goebbels—plus his large 
retinue and numerous nervous Greek 
gentlemen who were keeping a weath- 
er eye out for any untoward happen- 
ings during the visit. Another time 
when there was a big airplane deal in 
the air Wes was closely questioned by 
the police after having been seen read- 
ing a newspaper which apparently was 
considered Significant. He had to do 
a lot of explaining before getting out 
of what might have been a very bad 
situation. “Greek jails are extremely 
unpleasant places.” 

Perhaps his ideas of Greek jails 
were colored by a week-end the two 
spent at Bourji, a small island near 
Athens. Bourji is an old Venetian 
castle built on an island so small the 
castle entirely covers it. In its long 
history it has been a prison where un- 
fortunate prisoners were placed in 
dungeons flooded by the sea at high 
tide. Later, due to the hypersensitive- 
ness of the Greek populace, it became 
a residence for the country’s hang- 
men. A few years ago a Greek-Amer- 
ican bought the island and castle on 
it for fifty dollars, and transformed 
the place into a hotel. Now it’s the 
smart thing to spend a week-end there 
in an atmosphere filled with ghosts 
of drowned prisoners, departed hang- 
men, and what not. Apart from all 
that, Wes and Lisa say it is a delight- 
ful place 


The Social Side 


With Easter appearing on the cal- 
endar in March this year, pre-Lenten 
social activities are many. Recent out- 
standing social events in Toronto in- 
cluded the reception held by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario and Mrs. Albert Matthews 
after the opening of the Provincial 
house. Guests of all shades of political 
opinion numbered more than 700, and 
filled the Lieutenant-Governor’s Suite 
at Queen’s Park. The Ball held by 
the Eglinton Hunt was another out- 
standing event. 

Looking forward to what is in store 
we find that Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 1, is the date on which the ninety- 
fourth annual Charity Ball is being 
held in Montreal. It will take place 
under Vice-Regal patronage in aid of 
the Royal Victoria Montreal Matern- 
ity Hospital social service department 
and its outdoor clinics. Her Excel- 
lency the Lady Tweedsmuir is honor- 
ary president of the Auxiliary Board 
of the hospital, Lady Meredith is presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Walter M. Stewart is 
vice-president. Other prominent 
Montreal women on the board are 
Mrs. Earle Spafford, Mrs. T. H. P 
Molson, Mrs. H. M Pasmore, Miss 
Mona Prentice, Mrs E. R. W. Hebden 
and Mrs. N. A. Prentice. 

And on the other side of the con- 
tinent, Vancouver is in a glow of 
anticipation over the Junior League 
cabaret which is to take place there 
on the evenings of January 26 and 27 
Rehearsals are in full swing and tick- 
ets are being sold by league members. 


Photograph courtesy C-I-l 


to be held on January 20 at the 
York Hotel 


Loyal 
Mrs. W. C. Douglas, the 
‘onvener, will receive with Mrs. Oliver 
Rhymus, Mrs Archibald Heustis, Dr. 
Marion Hillier, Miss Harriet Mickle- 
john, Mrs. J. Arthur Barber, Dr. Flor- 
ence McConney, Dr. Helen Millburn 
and Miss Mabel Stoakley. 

Also in Toronto will be held the an- 
nual bali of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce under the auspices of the 
Athletic Association. This ball will 
take place at the King Edward Hotel 
on Friday, January 26, under the 
patronage of Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Logan, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Alley, Mr. James 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Arscott 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Wedd. 

And on Wednesday, January 24, the 
Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto 
will have as speaker Mrs. Marie Bey- 
non Ray, who has made a close study 
of fatigue and its psychological 
causes. Mrs. Ray is a former manag- 
ing editor of “Vogue” and a forme: 
fashion editor of ‘“Harper’s Bazaar.” 





Finlandia 


Perhaps the following words, chant- 
ed by Finnish school children before 
Finland regained her independence 
from Russia, may help to explain the 
valiant effort this generation of Finns, 
now grown to manhood, is making to 
preserve its liberty. The free transla- 
tion goes thus: 

“As long as I live on this earth 
I will never wear my pants beneath 
my shirt.” 

The Russian blouse is one style the 
Finns seem determined not to adopt 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. Gerald R. Coghlin, M.B.E., and 
Mrs. Coghlin of Montreal, who have 
spent the past month at the Hotel 
Vancouver, in Vancouver, are now at 
the Empress Hotel in Victoria, where 
they will spend the remainder of the 
winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Toronto are in Ottawa 
are occupying Mrs. 
house on the Aylmer 
winter months. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Drummond and 
Mr. George Drummond have left Ot- 
tawa to spend the remainder of the 
winter at Miami, Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Woodward have 
left Vancouver for Ottawa and will 
reside at the Chateau Laurier for 
the duration. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Frank Adams of 
Windsor, Ont., who have been the 
guests in Toronto of the former’s 
sister, Mrs. J. B. McKechnie, have re- 
turned home. 

Mrs. W. R. P. Parker has returned 
to Toronto from Vancouver where she 
was visiting her daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Grant. : 
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(PLEASE PRINT LETTERS PLAINLY) 


Nite’, to be held under the auspices ot 
the Women’s Aid of the Women’s Col- 
lege Hospital, at the Royal York Hotel, 
oronto, on Saturday, January 20. 
—Pbhotograph by Pearl Freeman, 


In Toronto the Women’s College 
Hospital Aid committee has an- 
nounced that it expects about 4,000 
guests at the annual January Nite, 
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Clean-up in Capsules 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


It sounds like the nth degree in 
streamlined living, ‘capsule cream,” 
that’s the latest brain child of a New 
York woman. Out of a box of thirty 
you pick the capsule to match your 
special mood or costume, choices ly- 
ing between white, pink and turquoise 
blue. In each little capsule there's 
just enough cream to clean up a dirty 
face, so that when you go travelling 
there aren't any greasy jars to nestle 
among your pet lingerie pieces or 
heavy pieces to weigh down the little 
bag on your arm 


Neptune’s Daughters 


Sequin maillots are the latest fancy 
for those going southward to swim, 
and the idea is credited to Hermes 
(the French designer—not the lad of 
Greek mythology). The maillots of 
elastic material are completely cov- 
ered with iridescent paillettes, even 
to the straps. Bright red is featured 
for one model, bright green for an- 
other, bright blue for a third. Nine- 
teen-Forty’s conception of a mermaid! 
We can’t wait to see the sun shim- 
mering on her scales 


Soonest Mended 


We knew it was only a question of 
time before some nimble-minded in- 
dividual would come to bat with a 
cure for broken fingernails. The 
mortality among long finger nails is 
high with the prettily lacquered 
things becoming split, torn or broken 
and looking strangely foreshortened 
among their stauncher sisters. But 
now they no longer are in the Humpty 
Dumpty class for they can be put 
together again so beautifully that no 
one will guess they have been dam- 
aged. 

A new colorless liquid does the 
trick, and if it is allowed to harden 
well before covering the mended nail 
with polish, the repair will be strong- 
er than the original nail. After the 
damaged nail is shorn of its polish 
the stuff is applied over and under 
the split or tear, and a small piece 
of cleansing tissue is put over the 
break. The tissue absorbs the liquid 
and gives the repair added strength. 
If the tip is completely broken off, 
the tissue paper is carried over the 
edge and under the broken tip. When 
dry, the entire nail is given another 
coat of the liquid. When it is quite 
hard, any uneveness is smoothed off 
with an emery board before applying 
polish 

Ah, me, just another of life’s little 
tragedies banished forever 


Hand-Out 


Hands are dead give-aways. We 
can’t hide the fact that they aren’t 
soft, smooth and beautifully kept, be- 
cause unconsciously attention is called 
to them every time they lift a cup or 
make a gesture. 

On rough-weather days, particular- 
ly, hands need special treatment. Cold 
winds and heavy gloves both have 
their drying effect on the skin and 
nails. Hands that look old and worn 
are oftener than not simply hands 
that have been neglected. 

It isn’t overdoing things to have 
at least three different creams espe- 
cially designed for hand care. Per- 
haps for every day use, a hand smooth- 
er and softener cream. Keep it on 
the bathroom shelf to serve as a re- 
minder to whisk a bit of it over the 
hands every time they are washed 
It’s a good idea, too, to use it when 





you come in from out of doors. Be 
sure to wash the hands first. Then 
massage cream over hands and wrists 
to soften and recondition the skin af- 
ter exposure. 

At night try giving the hands a 
brief, limbering massage. Use a hand 
massage cream for this. Start at the 
base of the fingers and work down 
from each knuckle to the wrist with 
a round and round movement of the 
opposite thumb. Now work down each 
finger with a _ spiralling movement, 
grasping it between opposite thumb 
and finger. Finish by gently “taper- 
ing” the fingertip. Give particular at- 
tention to the knuckles, the wrists 
and the pocket between thumb and 
first finger. 

If the skin is particularly rough o1 
chapped, try giving the hands a mask 
treatment once or twice a week. A 
hand mask is a gently stimulating 
cream which should be applied gen- 
erously and left on from ten minutes 
to half an hour. Use it also on the 
elbows if they are rough or chapped. 
A brisk massage with hand massage 
cream will be particularly effective 
after the mask treatment. Remove 
the mask with tissues and pat the 
skin with bouquet lotion before put- 
ting on long sleeves. And if you are 
in a mood to do the thing up brown 
wear cotton gloves when you go to 
bed 


With Bow in Hair 


In speaking of New York, one who 
has just returned from there remarked 
on the faithfulness with which girls 
of fifteen and sixteen wear the styles 
of their elders. The same fur hats 
the same short bulky fur jackets of 
skunk or dyed brown furs, the same 
pastel crepe or Kght-weight wool 
afternoon dresses. One style detail, 
though, on which the sub-deb differs, 


MISS JOY BRISTOL OF TORONTO, who recently took part in the Trinits 
College production, ‘The Romantic 


is in wearing her hair. This year's 
sub-deb is going to greater lengths in 
long curly locks than her debutante 
sister, wearing it a good two or three 
inches longer. And she is wearing hair 
bows with much longer ends trailing 
down in the brightness of her hair 
And if she doesn’t wear long-ended 
hair ribbons, then she has the rib- 
bons as a decoration at the back of 
her fur hat 


Introduction to a Pair of Skis 
BY HILDA TURNER 


Almost as soon as the first har- 
bingers of winter, when the city 
pavements are covered only in sparse 
whiteness, when the ground begins to 
harden and the radiator of the car 
has frozen at least once, the ski-ing 
fraternity in Canada is ready, ready 
for a new and joyous season. 

Many curious new tracks are being 
made on Canadian snows this season 
as thousands and tens of thousands of 
people discover the charm, the thrill 
and the excitement of a sport that is 
not too difficult for any age. And 
to know the countryside in its winter 
dress as only a skier can know it dur- 
ing the winter months, week-ends are 
spent at clubs, such as the Seigniory 
Club, in the east, and the many other 
clubs where this sport is king. 

Ski ways have changed consider- 
ably during the past ten years and to- 
day it is as essential that the skier 
study ski technique as it is that he 
learn to swim or to ride in good 
style and with a minimum of effort. 
Proper instruction is a necessity and 
the beginner must first learn to bal- 
ance on the flat, to know the various 
paces and pole strokes before attempt- 
ing to run downhill. Bad falls can 
be dangerous as well as dispiriting to 
the tyro and can be avoided by the 
use of a little patience and much 
practice. 

Balance is the first essential Be- 


MRS. JAMES ANDERSON SCRIVEN, of Montreal, whose marriage took 
place in December. She is the former Miss Clara Ireland, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. A. A. Ireland of Thorold, Ont. Mr. Scriven is the son of the late 

Mr. and Mrs. William Robinson Scriven of Halifax.—Pbotograph by J. Kennedy, 


fore experiencing the joys of down- 
hill running, one must be able to 
turn in any direction, at any speed 
in any snow; know how to stop and 
to be able to take all the variations 
in contour and snow surface in 
one’s stride. To be able to do all this 
with equanimity, the first thing to 
acquire is a low running position. One 
must start immediately to crouch 
solidly and securely in a medium low 
posture with heels always on the ski, 
knees well bent, body bending down 
but not forward from the hips and 
hands extended low, together and for- 
ward. From this position one is 
braced to take sudden checks due to 
sticky, or deep snow and one is in a 
position to thrust the heels out into 
a stem position that slows the pace 
down to something the mind can re- 
gard without anxiety 


The Stem 


The stem at first is solely a brake 
and as such is a godsend to the be- 
ginner. At first it should be practiced 
down slopes at different speeds, the 
weight squarely in the middle and 
on the heels, the toes of the skis to- 
gether, the heels of the skis thrust 
out, legs straight, the feet obviously 
well apart and the skis turned on 
their inner edges a little or not at 
all. The stem turn, a development 
of straight stemming or snow-plowing, 
is the simplest, most satisfactory way 
to attempt to change direction as well 
as being a turn to which the expert 
will revert time and again. It meets 
practically all snow conditions and, 
in its earlier stages of execution, leads 
into other and quicker turns at will 
From stemming straight forward, 
snow-plowing and “pigeon-toeing,” as 
some describe it, you thrust the 
weight of the body largely on one ski 
which then steers you around in the 
direction it is pointing. 

The wedge-like position of the two 
skis remains the same, but most of 
the weight is on the outer ski (an 
outer ski is the right ski in a turn to 
the left, it being on the outside of 
the circle; the outer edge of the ski 
like the outside edge of a figure 
skate, is the edge away from the 
body, and the inner edge, that near 
est the body on either foot). If the 
thrusting of the weight from the 
centre out over one ski is done with 
a determined swing, the beginning of 
the turn is accelerated and facilitated 
If the torso, and all that goes with it, 
is carried slightly to one side and then 
swung determinedly out over the 
opposite side, the slewing swing that 
begins is quite gratifying, and soon 
on a gentle slope the beginner can 
slew steadily down in a series of ser- 
pentine swings. The medium crouch 
running position lends itself to pro 
moting this motion, and, indeed all 
and any of the turns we so casually 
refer to 

When experience allows the weight 
to be borne wholly on the outer ski, 
the inner ski can be lifted smartly 
and placed parallel to the outer ski 
at the beginning of the turn, and the 
turn continues on the edges of both 
skis; the inner edge of the outer ski 
and the outer edge of the inner ski 
It is then called a stem-christie 

The pure christie or open-christie 
begins with the weight on the inner 
ski, which is pointed off in the desired 
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All that is needed 
plenty of practice and good in- 
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THIS GAS RANGE 


Gives You Cooking Perfection 


ehhh ttttrereseerreerees 


Enjoy, now, all the advantages of 


a new Moffat-Roper CP range. Reasonably priced 


g ES the Ensign CP range incorporates in 
its design all the essentials 


features — that add 3 new 
cooking easier, more Pleasa 


§as Cooking with 


Zest to life and make 
nt, for you. 


G L/:3 
gs for cooking is cooler, quicker, cleaner and 
7 to use. Prove this for yourself by seeing the 
eautif, 
| ul, modern gas ranges now on display. 


Easy monthly payments over three years 
generous allowance for your old range make j 
for you to own a Moffat-Roper “Ensign” CP 


and a 
f easy 


range. | 






NOTE THESE 
FEATURES 


@ Lorge ‘‘3-in-1"' oven 
with Automatic Heat 
Control 


@ Automatic lighting 
burners for top, oven 
and broiler. 


@ One giant and 
three dual ‘Simmer 
Speed" burners 


@ Lifetime Cooking 
Chart—large storage 
section-—and many 
other cooking aids. 


The CONSUMERS’ GAS Company 


55 ADELAIDE ST. E. 2532 YONGE ST. 732 DANFORTH AVE. 
ADelaide 9221 MOhawk 3517 Gladstone 4648 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRITISH ~ UNSHRINKABLE—COLORFAST 


36 or 54 inches wide. At all leading stores or 
write Wm_ Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
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A GOOD HABIT 
FOR WINTER 


Treat raw weather the way they do in 
England ... drink hot Bovril. It 
will warm you up and stimulate you 
without letting you down. Thousands 
of Canadians now drink hot Bovril 
daily . « . a good habit for you, too. 


Don’t wait until you're chilled. 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 


BEEF GOODNESS 
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New Life for the Novel 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


past year over a 
published on 


And this sort of thing 


thousand novels were 


iis continent 

has been going on and getting worse 
year by year ever since Gutenberg 
got his diabolical idea. I do not ob- 
j ) the fact that so many novels 
were published—after all, it’s good 
for the pulp-and-paper industry—but 
to the lack or originality shown by 


the authors of those that I read 
Sal ] Same old characters 





1e old plots 








e old words, except in “Fin- 
an’s Wake.” It is time that the 
were given an idea-transfusion 

o not write novels, myself, but I 
get ideas for them. New ideas 
Startlingly original ideas Rather 
than keep them to myself like a 
iog in the manger, I am going to 
zi them away, gratis, to whoever 
es to use them. Because, you see 


I do not write 
We have all 


novels, myself 

read novels about a 
writing a novel. Some 
is have even read novels about a 
writing a novel about a 
vriting a novel. But who, 


1an who is 


man wno 1S 


man who is 


vefore me, has thought of a novel 
about a man who is writing a novel 
vbout a man who is writing a novel 


bout a man who is writing a novel? 
tenuous arabesques of 
that that would 
Think of the wheels 
‘Is. If Henry James were 


Think of the 
issionless subtlety 


make possible 
i in t SSi 





vithin wh 





ulive, he would be the man to do it 
As it is: Faulkner, take note! 
I HAVE another idea for a really 
hig ww novel, the Novel without 
Peo} Stories without men have 
recent! been having a real vogue 
ur occasional story with- 
t w see, for example, the 
rks late Donn Byrne) has 
got past the publishers’ readers. But 
the Novel without People has not 
yet been written *“Moose-Wa” 


sxroaches the ideal, and Thornton 
great series, “The Biog- 











THREE EPITAPHS 


Epitaph for a Chef 
H*> palette was 
A frying-pan 
His invas Was 
Man 
Or he'd have rivalled 


Paul Cezanne 


The Inner 


Epitaph for an Important Man 
the sedulous mourners talk 
like so firm 

lifted up a rock 

saw a fat white worm 


To hear 
He was rock, 
Once I 


And 


Epitaph for a Quiet Man 
His mortal bond was sundered 
And he was lodged on high 





Three days before they wondered 
If he was going to die 

K. M 
raphy of the Life of Peter Rabbit,” 
misses it by but a hare’s breadth 
But the ultimate has not’ been 
achieved. The atmosphere of “The 


Return of the Native’ merely domin- 


ites the book. In the Novel without 
People the atmosphere will be the 
book No dialogue to think up No 
silly little human affairs to interfere 
vith the sheer compelling grip of 
the atmosphere. Why should novels 
ilways be about people, anyway? 


In the middlebrow-to-lowbrow field 
devised a detonator of 
in idea. Dozens of novels have been 
written in the last five years in which 
a number of people start out in a bus, 
train, or an aeroplane, to go 
But they never get there 
ilways turns up. It may 
storm, or a hold-up, or engine 
murder, but Something 
The gangster, and 
girl, and the 


[ have real 


or i 
somewhere 
Something 
De i 
trouble, or a 
Always Turns Up. 
the reporter, and the 


business man, and the gruff but kind- 
ly old lady, never get a chance to do 
what they intended to do when they 


started out. Now, is that fair to the 
characters? Is it fair to the reader, 
even? I think it’s about time that 


a novel were written in which every- 
one on the bus, or in the aeroplane, 
goes where he expected to go at the 
time specified in the timetable, and 
does what he intended to do in a 
crisp businesslike manner. Such a 
novel, with its fresh note of surprise 
and happy fulfillment, should be a 
best-seller 


T° RETURN for a moment to high- 





brow altitudes, I should like to 
point out a literary fact that has 
(THE curate stood straight at the 


lectern, 
The sound of his voice filled the nave; 
He prayed that the spirit of hatred 
Should never his people enslave. 


He prayed for his king and _ his 
country, 

He pleaded for statesman and plebe; 

Great blessings he asked for the army, 


And guidance for soldiers on leave. 
And he craved 
injured; 
“They suffer whate’er else betide; 


special care for the 


So we pray that Thou grant then 
great comfort 

To them that have wounds on each 
side.” 


“Mac” SEDGEWICK. 





always struck me as extremely odd. 
Novels have been written from the 
Freudian angle, dozens of them. 
Marx, and Bergson, and even Adler 
and Jung, have had their disciples in 
the novel-writing craft. But has any- 
one ever written a Behaviorist novel? 
No! Yet modern novelists dare to 
boast that they are getting down to 
fundamentals. The Behaviorist novel 


of the future will give the reading 
public a fresh view of the human 
comedy. Permit me _ to_ illustrate 


(although I do not write novels, my- 
self) with an introductory paragraph 


Youre a muddling 


hypocritical, fat- 
headed old... 









Now | dont 
want to be 


too severe, 
but.... 


wate 
Crarsce 






January 20, 1940 





















Sketched is the ‘Notebook For the 
Bride’’—charming little booklet full 
of happy hints for the important 
event. Ask for it at the WEDDING 
BUREAU. 


** ..In Love and War’”’ 


All’s. fair 


details of an unforgettable ceremony. 
pletely lovely, absolutely flawless. 
Bureau help you make it so. 
\ take over all the strenuous planning, the intricate details. 


during happy 


scenes like these! Only 


A ceremony that 


one 


Aptly called the “Bride’s 


Let Miss Claire Dreier 


of the many perfect 
you want to be com 
of EATON’S Wedding 
Counsellor”, she will j 


Nothing will be / 


overlooked—from the invitations, the church appointments and reception to the tj 
ring, and even the trip! Whether it’s a satin-vision affair with a guard of honour 


or a 


to an imaginary novel, written from 


the Behaviorist point of view: 


Chapter I 


Tremors in an Autonomic Nervous 


System 

John Sheridan came in out of the 
night. He had an _ Intelligence 
Quotient of 160, and a patellar reflex 
(knee jerk) that took less than 3/100 
of a second. For a moment, but only 
a moment, he stood blinking in the 
bright light of the hallway, and then 
the highly efficient muscles of his 
iris contracted his pupils, adjusting 
his eyes to the light. He looked about 
him, and saw Erika (1.Q. 135). Re- 
markable vasomotor changes. took 
place on his countenance; he blushed, 
and then grew as pale as that cessa- 
tion of physical reactions which we 
call death. The sacral division of his 
autonomic nervous system began to 
vibrate with passionate insistence. 
Hormones began to swim frantically 
about in his bloodstream. His pulse 
rapidly accelerated to 130 per minute. 
John Sheridan realized that his mat- 
ing instinct had been aroused. He 
was in love! 

Have I opened up new vistas? 





that’s what 


it is !! 


CRITICISM — AT HOME AND ABROAD 





serene little 
WEDDING BUREAU for assistance and inspiration. 


“travelling-suit do” at the 


At your service—without charge. 


FOURTH FLOOR YONGE ST. 


“T. EATON C%..... 
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chapel, call on 


EATON'S 





Afterthought on My Parents 


BY JOYCE 


WHEN we were young we heard 


a great deal about advantages. 
Advantages were what our parents 


wanted to give us. They said so often. 
When we were good it was an incen- 
tive to be better. But when we were 
naughty it was a mournful reproach, 
designed to produce weeping and 
repentance and promises of reforma- 
tion. 

Sometimes these advantages were 
nebulous, something to do with living 
in the right district—which was much 
like the wrong district except that 
it was farther from the carline; and 
playing with the right children—who 
were much like the wrong children 
except that we didn’t like them so 
well. But usually our advantages 
were more tangible—such things as 
learning to play  cross-over-hand 
pieces on the piano and doing Gre- 
cian dances on Saturday mornings 
and lining up three times a day in 
the bathroom to be dosed with cod 
liver extract. 

We had good parents and, if they 
often told us they were good, it was 
because they were human and liked 
a little appreciation. 


But lately I have become aware of 
a grave deficiency. They dis- 
ciplined us, brushed our _ teeth, 
nursed us through annual petty ill- 
nesses, saw that our shoes were al- 
ways a size ahead of the rapid growth 
of our feet, and let down our dresses. 
But they gave us not one item of 
literary material. 

I have tried but I cannot turn my 
mother into an article for the sophisti- 
cated weeklies below the border. She 
was a pretty, trimly-dressed woman. 
She could oversee every aspect of the 
lives of five children of varying sex, 
temperament, and age, without any 
visible effort. She was a good cook 
and an excellent manager. 

But she should have been none of 
these things. She should have been 
mad and wraith-like, given to dreamy 
murmurings about matters other than 
the one in hand. It would have been 
easy for her to throw in a few 
whimsies. “All she needed to do was 
to stare into space,and let her mind 
range. It would have been quite>rest- 
fu! for her at various moments in her 
busy life. 

When Sheila came in roaring with 
a scraped knee, instead of “Where 
is the iodine?”’, Mother should have 
said ‘“Loudly sing, coo-coo,” or some- 
thing of similar literary flavor. 


MARSHALL 


Sheila’s howls of fear and bewilder- 
ment would be forgotten now if my 
merry domestic anecdotes were ap- 
pearing regularly in the smart 
periodicals. 

I will never forgive my mother for 
devoting herself to measles and the 
kitchen when she should have been 
cultivating whimsy. I would will- 
ingly look back on a childhood of 
scorched dinners if I had just once 
seen my mother slide wistfully down 
the front bannister with three dead 
dahlias in her hair. 


MY FATHER is equally hopeless. He 
*"" was much too hearty and robust 
to need pampering or bolstering. He 
never stamped his feet or had _ hal- 
lucinations or screamed at the maids. 
I never saw him once grow really 
frantic over the morning papers. His 
offspring dared to speak in his pres- 
ence. In fact, we preferred his com- 
pany to lack of it. I am forced to 
admit that he was a remarkably well- 


integrated male parent. And there 
are no well-integrated parents in 
modern letters. 

Poor as my material is, I have 


occasionally tried to force the Mar- 
shall family into the tidy mould of 
sophisticated family anecdote. I gen- 
erally start with an incident that 
presents possibilities—-the time I went 
moon-mad at an early age and started 
down the road to pull it out of the 
sky. 

There is a measure of whimsy in 
the scene—the three-year-old child 
running along, wailing “Moon, moon,” 
sure, because it was so low, that 
she could reach it quite easily. And 
then my father chasing me and carry- 
ing me home to bed. 

So far so good. But when T still 
whimpered, what did he do? He be- 
came hideously practical. He got a 
big flashlight, turned it on, and put 
it in my arms. 

I was quite content with the sub- 
stitute and went to sleep at once. 

And there, don’t you see? There 
is definitely a moral floating in the 
air after that story. Jf you can’t 
have the moon, a flash-light will do 
very nicely instead. There is even a 
nBrrid tinge of character-building 
about it. 

I have a feeling that my wretched 
parents thought character-building a 
lot more important than whimsy any 
day. But what good is character to 
me now, if I can’t make the New 
Yorker? 
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